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VISITING COSTUME. 

HIS elegant costume for visiting is composed | the tile moved to a drying-house. It is baked and 

of plum-colored faille, trimmed with em- | glazed the same as ordinary pottery, except that 
broidery, passementerie tassels, and wide bands | double the length of time is given to the process. 


of sea-otterfur. The skirt 
is a good model of the demi- 
train with the over-skirt 
made on the train. This 
over-skirt forms a long 
apron in front, and has a 
clinging puff behind, illus- 
trating admirably the grace- 
ful sloping back without 
crinoline. The edge is 
trimmed with a bias band 
of velvet, piped on the 
edges, studded with but- 
tons, and having tassels be- 
low. The sides are trimmed 
with cords and passemen- 
terie tassels. The long 
coat of silk is lapped diag- 
onally from the throat to 
the edge, leaving a broad 
space for embroidery in 
front. It is thickly wadded 
and quilted throughout. 
The back is open up the 
middle, and embroidered. 
The sleeves are Dolman 
shape, and are also em- 
broidered, A broad band 
of the rich sea-otter edges 
the coat; the muff is of 
the same fur. Bonnet of 
velvet the color of the 
dress, trimmed with a band 
of feathers and long cocks’ 
plumes. 





TILES. 

N some way or other, the 
encaustic tile of the 
nineteenth century has been 
made familiar in connection 
with the name of Minton, 
of England, and others. 
Well it may, for by perse- 
verance and zeal they have 
brought this somewhat of 
a lost art to its present ar- 
tistic beauty and promi- 
nence, It is not a new art 
by any means, the ancients 
using a thin sheet of baked 
clay to cover floors, walls 
of buildings, and roofs ; yet 
Pliny is the first to make 

mention of it. 

In days lang syne they 
inscribed scenes and inci- 
dents on these indestructi- 
ble sheets of clay, so that 
now, after by-gone centu- 
ries, they illustrate many 
important epochs in ancient 
history. 

The manufacturing proc- 
ess is rather obscure, and 
the details tiresome in their 
technical character. The 
body of a tile—those now 
used for house decoration 
—is composed first of red 
clay, over which is spread 
a coating of finer clay, on 
which the ornamental pat- 
tern is stamped. The whole 
square is strengthened at 
the base by another sort of 
clay, which prevents warp- 
ing. 

After having been ex- 
posed to the weather for a 
period of six months, they 
are evaporated in a drying 
kiln and made firm and 
compact by a machine of 
tremendous power. This 
done, a slab with the desired 
figure or ornamentation on 
its face in relief is brought 


a 


down on its surface. The hollows thus formed are 


Tiles, considered in the light of domestic use, 
then painted in colors suitable to the design, and 





iant yet subdued colors relieve the monotony of | 
dark woods, and give a gentle flush of life to an 























VISITING COSTUME. 





never can. One of the prettiest effects in adapt- 
are incomparable in good qualities. Their brill- | ing tiles to interior decoration is when used to 
beautify a fire-place. 
where one burdened with the duties of daily life 
| apartment such as a realistic bouqueted wall-paper | may place himself at night before its cheerful 


The fire-place naturally is 


glow, while a rest so sweet- 
ly comforting pervades his 
weary body. It is the nat- 
ural trysting-place of reflec- 
tion and study. The glow 
of the open fire flashes in 
our face, and, ricochetting 
over the tiled hearth, in- 
fuses in our hearts its ge- 
nial warmth, and sends 
bounding through our veins 
those feelings of peace with 
which we seldom meet, and 
good things to our lips. 

Well, we, like others, de- 
sired to beautify our little 
home. We wanted an open 
fire-place, where at night 
we could gather around its 
cheer and revel in each oth- 
er’s society. 

The first thing proposed 
was a self-feeding furnace, 
with its half dozen little 
windows of mica in its 
bloated sides, through which 
the light and joy of a fire 
might shine. The prepos- 
terous idea of burying the 
cheerfulness of the fire 
struck coldly on our hearts, 
and so perished the thought. 

Our pater—blessings on 
his wise old head !—thought 
that an old-time grate was 
the very thing wanted. This 
brilliant thought was greet- 
ed with an outburst of en- 
thusiasm, and a noisy circle 
became immediately em- 
ployed. 

Books, rich in antiquated 
illustrations, were rescued 
from their ignominy, and 
the merits of Eastlake, the 
pioneer of reform in house- 
furnishing, and others, were 
hotly contested. One ad- 
vised the aforesaid East- 
lake, another Holly, while 
I doggedly clung to Cook ; 
but, oh! wasn’t there a bad 
confusion of good ideas? 
This was finally quashed, 
the pater declaring he would 
construct one after his own 
plan, along with hints glean- 
ed from other sources. 

This we greeted with a 
somewhat cynical smile, 
but, to our great surprise, 
the next morning the stove- 
man left a grate at our door, 
which the bill denoted as 
costing five dollars. Later 
in the day, some four dozen 
fancy tiles were also deliv- 
ered. This looked as if the 
old gentleman meant busi- 
ness, and I assure you it 
was an interested circle that 
watched his preparations 
that evening. 

Laying a thin bed of ce- 
ment for the hearth, he put 
down tiles to a length and 
breadth that. assured the 
floor from fire. Around 
each side of the grate—that 
is, the wall space between 
the opening for the fire and 
the wood-work of the man- 
tel—and over the grate he 
placed a row of the finest 
tiles (“Songs of Seven’), 
laying between and over 
each tile a narrow strip of 
black moulding, makin: a 
frame, as it were. 

The four dozen tiler cost 
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some five dollars. Those illustrating the poem 
cost more than the ones composing the hearth, 
they being of one design. A neat brass fender, 
fire-irons or andirons, and coal-scuttle brought 
the whole thing to fifteen dollars. Mrs. De Lan- 
cy Brown, dropping in upon us the next evening, 
declared, in her rapturous enthusiasm, that it 
looked as nice and comfortable as one of those 
pretty logs of asbestus to which you attach a 
gas pipe. The heart-felt “Oh’s” that went up 
after this speech!—comparing our great-hearted 
fire with the vulgar little deceptive gas machine! 
Dear, oh dear! 

The fifteen-dollar fire-place has met our fullest 
expectations ; it truly is a bachelor’s wife and 
friend, ° 

In hall decoration, tiles are unsurpassed, and 
indeed it is thus that we find them more fre- 
quently used. A row of them—say, a beautiful 
design in “ walls of Troy”—capping a wainscot- 
ing has a rich effect, and, carried along up the 
staircase, serves the double purpose of adornment 
and utility, protecting the wall from finger-marks 
that are sure to beautify a home. 

A handsome wainscoting, some three feet high, 
is formed entirely of decorated tiles, capped by a 
heavy moulding of wood, though this style is 
more suitable for a ha]l than a living-room. 

Tiles in the form of pillars are now made and 
painted with vines trailing ground them. Used 
as inlays for furniture and panels in doors and 
walls, they supersede mother-of-pearl and other 
fancy decorations. 

Tiles of one color and moderate design are 
sold at fifteen dollars the hundred. Manifold are 
the uses to which these inexpensive articles of 
decoration may be put. They never warp, and 
wear for centuries—or should. 
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(@ Zhe ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for October 28 contains four beautiful 
engravings and a large amount of interesting 
reading matter. 

An illustrated SUPPLEMENT will be issued gra- 
tuitously with the Number of AARPER’S W EEKLY 
Sor November 4. 





1@™ Cut Paper Patterns of a Diagonal Polo- 
naise and Demi-trained Skirt, a Plastron Basque, 
Boiteuse Over-Skirt, and Trained Skirt, and a 
handsome Long Single - breasted Coat, favorite 
Over-Skirt, and Walking Skirt, will be pub- 
lished with our next Number. For List of Cut 
Paper Patterns published see Advertisement in 
previous Numbers. 





WHERE IS FANCY BRED? 


N the heart or in the head ? asks the poet ; 
and who has been wise enough to reply ? 
Not those who have survived their fancy, 
for it is doubtful if such a one could give a 
satisfactory reason or explanation of the dis- 
ease; and surely not the looker-on at Venice, 
since there was never an engagement or love 
affair but some spectator was moved to won- 
der “ what he saw in her,” “how she could 
fancy him.” 

To almost every one but the lover him- 
self his sweetheart is a very commonplace 
girl, with a dimple in her chin, it may be, or 
a pretty blush, but with an unfinished man- 
ner and defective orthography; but in his 
partial eyes, we all know—for have we not 
some experience f—her very blemishes are 
attractions. Yet one can not help wonder- 
ing how it happened in the beginning. Why 
did not these things repulse rather than at- 
tract? Was it an instantaneous creation, 
or the outgrowth of long familiarity? Did 
the engaged heart beguile the head into ap- 
proval, or did the head first recommend the 
affair to the affections? “’Tis engendered 
in the eye,” the seer goes on to tell us; but 
is there any thing lovely to the gaze in a 
squint or a whopper-jaw? And have not 
the hunchback, the club-footed, the plain 
and ugly, as well as the beautiful, inspired 
the grand passion? “Love,” says the rhyme, 

“was painted blind, 
To show his eyes are in his mind ;” 
but have not the silly and worthless, the ig- 
norant and frivolous, found lovers quite as 
often as the wise and prudent, the learned 
and practical, and kept them longer? It 
would, indeed, puzzle all the magicians of 
the East to guess why John preferred Fanny 
above Ann, or why Ann preferred John to 
Tom. “Wasit touch of hand, turn of head ?” 
Did John’s limp set the spell? Was it Fan- 
ny’s lisp that became irresistible? The 
worst of it is, the victims themselves can 





throw no light on the obscurity. It was a 
something, a nothing, which language has no 
power to render. Some of us have thought, 
indeed, that we should be won by beauty, 
and it is a plain face that has carried the 
day. Some of us, having declared that noth- 
ing but excellence should captivate us, wake 
up only to find ourselves in the toils of a 
scapegrace. Having been smitten by ab- 
stract wit, we fall in love with concrete 
stupidity. The charm can not reside alto- 
gether in beauty, or all the ugly people would 
remain in single hopelessness ; and who has 
not remarked that the plain girls marry 
first? It can not dwell in perfection of 
character, for the faultiest people are often 
the most beloved; nor in learning or wis- 
dom, for in that case the majority of us 
would live unwooed and unwed. It is not 
the electric shock between the beams of 
blue and black eyes, or all of our lovers 
would show this distinction. The blonde 
would always go courting the brunette, and 
the last would never have the privilege of 
turning a cold shoulder to an admirer in her 
own tints; whereas we know blonde men 
whose beau ideal of womanly loveliness is the 
blonde, and dark women whose type of man- 
ly beauty is black-eyed and olive-hued. 

It is possible that neither color nor shape 
nor size, neither wit nor goodness nor tal- 
ent, tends so much to the engendering of 
fancy as temperament and propinquity. We 
are bold enough to say that propinquity 
makes more matches than heaven. Wheth- 
er it is that there is an innate beauty and 
lovableness in human beings, which famil- 
iarity develops and obliges us to appreci- 
ate, or that even the defects and failings to 
which we are long accustomed become pre- 
cious to us, and acquire a certain magnetic 
attraction in virtue of association, we can 
not pretend to say. Is any divine melody 
more grateful to Lesbia’s ears than the stam- 
mering utterances of her lover? Has not 
propinquity married the lady to the ghoul, 
the young to the old, the high-born to the 
lowly, the well-bred to the vulgar, the dunce 
to the savant? If the flirting of a curl or 
the toss of a ribbon has decided the fate of 
generations, as one of our philosophers as- 
serts, may not daily encounters at the same 
table, the same fireside, in the same occu- 
pations, prove quite as potent? Will not the 
spell in the ringlet diminish before the daily 
charm wrought by contact and neighbor- 
hood? In chemistry we know that the rec- 
ognition of affinities is instantaneous, but in 
the chemistry of the heart it requires time 
for them to discover each other. If we look 
about us, we shall see that the most of the 
people who marry owe it not so much to 
some irresistible quality of person or mind, 
which he who runs may read, but she was 
his father’s ward, he was her mother’s chum, 
or her cousin’s cousin, and they fell natu- 
rally into close relationship; he was her 
physician, or her spiritual adviser, or her 
music teacher ; she was his housekeeper, the 
governess of his motherless children, his 
nurse, perhaps, or his landlady’s daughter, 
and they became so used to each other that 
they could not live apart. She adorned him 
with a dozen virtues to which he laid no 
claim; he looked at her till her pug-nose 
and wide mouth became the symbols of fem- 
inine prettiness. Thus may we not safely 
conclude that fancy is bred in the imagina- 
tion, and have we not warrant for it in the 
verse— ; 

“Love me not for comely grace, 
For my pleasing eye or face, 
Nor for any outward part, 
For these may fail or turn to ill, 
So thou and I shall sever: 
Keep, therefore, a true woman’s eye, 
And love me still, but know not why, 


So hast thou the same reason still 
To dote upon me ever?” 





THE LESSER MORALS. 


VERY body acknowledges that there is 

a@ magnetism about fine manners which 
far transcends positive beauty, and seems 
almost to dwarf it at times: how easily are 
we disenchanted with the most classical 
features, the most perfect complexion, elo- 
quent eyes, and the bloom of youth, if the 
manners do not correspond! while the pres- 
ence of the minor but elegant morals makes 
us oblivious of a plain face or an ungainly 
figure, and obliges us to refer our standard 
of beauty to something more than skin-deep. 
They soften and illuminate the roughest 
countenance, or disfigure the fairest, because 
they are the expression of the mind’s atti- 
tude ; they are at once the index to the so- 
cial position and innate refinement of stran- 
gers with whom we come in contact for 
brief spaces of time, and a powerful attrac- 
tion. It does not take one long to decide 
who are the gentlemen in a crowded car or 
at a hotel table; and as for the lady, if 

“The step betrays the goddess,” 

no less does the voice, the laugh, the atti- 
tudes, the consideration for others. Many 
seem to harbor the idea that good manners 
are a kind of holiday garment which one 





may put on and off at discretion, which 
might become threadbare if worn too offen, 
at the fireside and the family board, in the 
presence of one’s servants—a garment the 
elegance of which, like that of an India 
Cashmere, the poor and ignorant would not 
appreciate. Like their marmalades and 
black cake, they keep their gracious man- 
ners for high teas, company, and “the min- 
ister,” and fail to perceive that these lesser 
morals are 
“not too good 
For human nature’s daily food ;” 

that they are the flowering of one’s individ- 
ual soul, by which we are known almost as 
well as by our faces, our gait, or any per- 
sonal trait ; and in this connection one might 
think that those of some of us resemble the 
peony, showy and without perfume, while 
those of others remind one, by their tender 
sweetness, of the violet or lily-of-the-valley. 
Beautiful manners should be the spontane- 
ous out-going of the character, and yet they 
may be engrafted with success, though, like 
the Christian graces, one must be thorough- 
ly alive to one’s need of them as the pre- 
liminary step toward acquiring them; and 
not even renown, or intellectual ability, or a 
brilliant wit, will make amends for their ab- 
sence. Young people are sometimes shy of 
showing an excess of civility, and are in 
danger of erring on the other extreme; they 
fancy that exquisite manners are an affec- 
tation, the fopperies of shallow minds, the 
veneering on the cheap material, when, in 
truth, they are nothing less than genius and 
good-will wrought into the texture of every 
day’s commonplaces. 








“BALM OF HURT MINDS.” 


HE old Latins insisted on a sound mind 
in a sound body as the condition of suc- 
cess. In our own day the revival of inter- 
est in physical culture emphasizes the cor- 
pore sano. But this good classic rule works 
both ways. If the healthy body promotes 
the healthy mind, quite as powerfully does 
the healthy mind affect the bodily estate. 

When the British government called for 
volunteers for the Gold Coast a few years 
ago, it was the advice of an old army officer 
that not a soldier should be enlisted who 
could not read and write. “Men who can’t 
do that,” he said, “brood and brood in the 
vacancy of their minds over their discom- 
forts and hardships. They can not be dis- 
ciplined. Their moral force gives way, and 
either they die of homesickness or fall vic- 
tims by the score to the fevers of the country.” 

The moral of this story is so plain that 
she who runs may read, yet very few of us 
are ready to concede the real breadth of its 
application. In the far West the statistics 
of the insane show that first miners and 
then housekeepers are most liable to mad- 
ness. In the New England States house- 
keepers, and especially farmers’ wives, come 
first upon the sombre record. Now this tes- 
timony can mean only one thing—that the 
intense concentration of all the faculties 
upon narrow and sordid cares, the absence 
of ennobling influences from the daily life, 
and the crushing monotony of its routine, 
constitute a one-sided development fatal to 
the equipoise of the mind. 

Much fear has been expressed lest the 
modern tendency to broaden the education 
of women and lay upon them heavier social 
and civil responsibilities should impair their 
mental and physical health. But it is the 
general testimony of teachers and superin- 
tendents that girls are quite as well able as 
boys to endure the strait of hard and vari- 
ous study. And certainly the women who 
have become known to fame for their in- 
tellectual achievements have, for the most 
part, either attained unusual age or shown 
great physical elasticity. 

It was never maintained that Queen Ex1z- 
ABETH’s days were shortened by the high 
pressure under which she lived. She came 
triumphantly through small-pox and pesti- 
lence, and was clear-headed and purposeful 
up to the end of her seventy years. Yet 
few men have borne heavier cares or shaped 
larger issues. Mrs. SOMERVILLE, who was 
obliged to cultivate the accomplishments in 
her girlhood, and was much snubbed for her 
sterner ambitions, not only played and sang 
delightfully, was a skillful artist, danced 
like “a wave o’ the sea,” and talked most 
agreeably, but was a careful housekeeper, 
a tender mother, a devoted daughter, a lov- 
ing wife. As if this were not enough, she 
was a constant student, an admirable teach- 
er, a tireless investigator, a most laborious 
and exact writer. Yet her mind still kept 
its vigor and her face its beauty when, at 
ninety-two, the busy hands laid down their 
burden. 

The names are not briefly written of the 
women in politics, in business, in literature, 
in scholarship, who have died full of years 
and honors. It is not work that crushes 
women; it is drudgery. It is not accumu- 
lated interests that distract them; it is the 
absence of wholesome interests. It is not 





mental labor that brings the fiend neuralgia 
in its train; it is worry, and taking endless 
thought for an ignoble morrow. Headache 
does not lurk between the covers of Shaks- 
peare and Tyndall and Lecky. It hides un- 
der the sewing-machine, and lingers about 
the pastry board, and peeps from behind 
the embroidery frame. Hard study does 
not fray the texture of the mind; but neigh- 
borhood gossip does, and the habit of caring 
for mean affairs. 

Not long ago Lord Dersy, addressing the 
boys at the Liverpool College, said: “ Put 
it at the lowest, a man who has the habit 
of reading, to whom his books are the best 
company, finds in them a distraction from 
anxiety, a comfort in petty troubles, a pro- 
tection against weariness and ennui, a soci- 
ety which he can take up when he will and 
leave without giving offense, and, above 
all, an escape from the vulgar interests and 
mean details of private life into the health- 
ier air of thoughts and ideas which concern 
mankind in general.” 

It is women far more than men who need 
this escape from vulgar interests and mean 
details. They are too terribly overburden- 
ed with the weight of every day. To the 
majority of conscientious housekeepers the 
failure of a dinner, the incapacity of serv- 
ants, the singeing of a table-cloth, the per- 
fidy of the butcher, are affairs of more sor- 
rowful concern than the fate of the French 
Republic or the dangers that threaten popu- 
lar government in our own. The question 
of gathered ruffles or pleated is one which 
enlists all their powers. And the fancied 
necessity of innumerable garments keeps 
them forever strained to make the light 
purse supply the full closet. 

It is this way of looking at things which 
makes housekeeping and motherhood, nay, 
which makes life itself, so wear on women. 
They are not responsible for their point of 
view, which is inherited. But it is plain 
that the enlargement of their theories and 
the cultivation of their mental powers are 
sanitary measures of the utmost practical 
necessity. Whenever they care for greater 
things, they will not wear their lives out 
over the less. Whenever the mind becomes 
thoroughly furnished, slight deficiencies in 
the furnishing of the house or the wardrobe 
will not be noticeable. And it must be 
through this changed perspective that wea- 
ry wives and mothers—weary then no lon- 
ger—will come to see that the life is more 
than meat, and the body than raiment. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
FURS. 

HERE have been decided changes in the fash- 
ions of furs within a few years. Formerly 
a muff with collar or boa satisfied the longings 
of a woman’s heart in this direction. If she were 
rich, a set of sable was the object of desire; if 
her means were limited, a mink set would satisfy 
her. Now there are a number of fur garments. 
There are sacques and Dolmans of seal-skin, 
cloaks with luxurious fur linings, seal-skin hats 
and turbans, and fur borders for trimming her cos- 
tumes, her wraps, and even her bonnets, and the 
variety from which she is to select has increased 
with the demand, until the list of fashionable furs 
contains the names of almost all the fur-bearing 

animals in the world. 


SABLE SETS. 


Russian sable is still chosen by people who 
want the best thing of its kind. The skins, how- 
ever, are very difficult to get, and if the demand 
were as great as before the introduction of the 
new fancy furs, it could not be supplied. $800 
buys a superb dark set, with boa two yards long 
and a muff with five stripes. Lower-priced lighter 
shades now begin as low as $100 for sets that 
formerly brought $200, - Hudson Bay sables are 
still prized for their durability and warmth. The 
finest sets are made of the sable tails, and are 
nearly altogether of the darkest shades. These 
cost $300, and have five stripes on the muff. 
Lighter sets begin as low as $60. 


STYLE OF MUFFS AND BOAS. 


Muffs are of the medium size worn last year. 
Boas are longer, measuring two yards, and are 
round, with the exception of seal boas, which are 
made flat on account of their short fleece. 


FISHER-TAIL FURS. 


Fisher-tail sets rank next the sable, which they 
resemble in their dark blackish-brown hues and 
long, soft fur. They are much worn with gar- 
ments trimmed with a border of the same. Their 
prices range from $80 to $150 the set. A hand- 
some muff to wear with a wrap trimmed with 
fisher-tail bands costs about $75. Sets made of 
the backs of the fisher-skins are not nearly as 
dark as the tail sets, and cost about $50 or $60. 


CHINCHILLA SETS. 


It is said the velvet-like shaded gray chinchilla 
will be the most fashionable fancy fur for sets, 
for trimming, and also for cloak linings. It is tak- 
ing the place of the ermine sets once so generally 
worn for dress, is as inexpensive as seal-skin, and 
is far more durable than the beautiful silver-fox 
fur. Arica chinchilla is the choicest, and is of 
finest gray shades. The muffs are made of the 
backs of the skins, showing three dark stripes. 
Bolivian chinchilla is of more brownish-gray, and 
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is similarly shaded. The muff and boa cost from 
$40 to $80, 
SILVER-FOX FURS. 


The long gray fleece of the silver-fox is as light 
as marabout feathers, and is tipped with silver 
points that look like thistle down. But beauti- 
ful as this fur is, it does not repay the money 
spent on it. Candid furriers acknowledge that 
it has little warmth of itself, and is so fragile that 
it will not wear well during a single season; the 
silvery points wear off, no matter how carefully it 
is used. Handsome muffs of this delicate fur are 
$100; the boa, very thickly tipped with silver, is 
the same price. Other very beautiful muffs of the 
fur, with the dark stripe of the back of the ani- 
mal passing around the middle, and lighter fur on 
the ends, are $65; the boa to match will be the 
same price. The dark parts of the silver-fox are 
made up into expensive sets that ladies call black 
fox, though dealers say there is no such thing as 
black fox fur, strictly speaking. These dark sets 
are very expensive. 


BLUE FOX FURS. 


Blue fox is one of the prettiest and most fash- 
ionable of the inexpensive furs, and makes the 
best show for the money; but unfortunately it is 
not durable, and seldom lasts more than a sea- 
son’s wear. It has long, thick, fine fleece in nat- 
ural shades, and costs from $20 to $30 a set. 


SEAL-SKIN SETS, 


Ladies who choose their furs for use and com- 
fort, and want tasteful things that are not pre- 
tentious, buy a neat set of seal-skin; this is also 
the best choice for those young girls who do not 
want any thing so dressy and so frail as chinchil- 
la, All seal-skin is dyed, as the natural color is 
a dull brown. The rain does not affect good En- 
glish-dyed seal-skin, but some very dark Ameri- 
can-dyed skins will rub off, and will mat together 
after having been wet. The reader is advised 
that seal-skins when damp should not be hung 
near the fire to dry, but should be well shaken 
and dried by the natural heat of the room. Alas- 
ka seal sets are chosen for their durability, and 
Shetland seal for fineness. A set of the former 
costs from $10 to $50, and of the latter, from $40 


throat by the head of the animal and an elastic 
cord; passementerie tassels trim the ends of the 
boa and the muff. 

MINK SETS. 


Mink sets are very little used in the cities, but 
are liked for long drives in the country, and by 
ladies who wear what they know is good and sub- 
stantial, without regard to novelties. The best 
dark sets look like Hudson Bay sable, and it is 
said these are coming back into fashion. The 
set of muff and boa costs from $16 to $90. 

BLACK MARTEN, ETC, 

The black marten fur, with long black fleece, 
remains the most stylish of the low-priced furs. 
This is also known as Alaska sable, but is really 
made of the skin of the polecat. The buyer 
must be sure that it is thoroughly deodorized, 
otherwise it will give out a disagreeable smell on 
approaching the fire. The long round boa and 
muff cost from $14 to $24. Of all the curled 
black furs in fashion a few years ago under the 
general name of Astrakhan, the black Persian 
lamb is the only one that is still used; it is more 
handsomely waved than the others, and is very 
glossy. The black Persian muffs are $10, and 
boas are the same price. Black Persian lamb 
sacques are liked by old ladies for their warmth, 
and by those wearing mourning; a good one 
costs $40. 


SEAL-SKIN SACQUES, DOLMANS, AND CLOAKS. 


Seal-skin sacques remain the most popular fur 
wraps, notwithstanding the introduction of seal 
Dolmans and long cloaks. New sacques are 
sloped in to the figure by a seam in the middle of 
the back, and are longer than those of last sea- 
son, measuring from twenty-eight to thirty-two 
inches. The front is double-breasted, and is 
fastened by cross-bars made of bars of fur and 
cords. The rolling collar has fur on both sides, 
so that it can be closed high about the throat 
if liked, or else worn open; the breast pocket 
is inside. Cheap seal-skin sacques are apt to 
be badly made by inexperienced workers, who 
cut the garment from the whole skin of the ani- 
mal, and piece it so badly that the fur turns the 
wrong way, so that, after being sat upon, the gar- 
ment is all out of shape. More plain, untrimmed 
seal sacques are sold than trimmed ones, be- 
cause the first are less expensive, yet: the trimmed 
sacques are most fashionable. Many ladies who 
have worn plain sacques for two or three winters 
are now having a border of different fur put on, 
not merely for its beauty, but to add greater 
length. The strong Alaska seal sacques without 
trimming cost from $50 to $200; $125 buys a 
very good durable Alaska sacque. Shetland 
seal sacques, untrimmed, are from $75 to $300. 
Trimmed seal sacques are usually longer than 
plain ones. The fur borders are wider than last 
year, measuring six inches if the purchaser can 
afford it. The most inexpensive trimmed sacques 
are those that have black marten borders, and cost 
from $100 to $150. Black beaver borders are 
very popular this season; a sacque with border of 
this fur costs from $100 to $200. There is also 
an especial fancy for what is called silvery black 
marten and silvery beaver borders, which are 
merely the usual black furs with gray hairs sew- 
ed in at intervals. The purchaser should blow 
back the fur and make sure that these gray hairs 
are sewed into the pelt, hair by hair, instead of 
being pasted there, as in the latter case they will 
fall out when exposed to dampness. It is a new 
idea to trim seal sacques with Chinchilla borders, 
and in the present fancy for this lovely gray fur 
this will meet with favor, especially for young 
ladies ; with Chinchilla borders, the sacques cost 





from $150 to $200. Warm-looking black jean- 
nette borders are also used. Among the richest 
borders are those of dark otter. The handsome 
unplucked otter, with its long glossy fur, is shown 
on sacques that cost from $75 up to $275; the 
plucked otter borders with shorter fleece, from 
which the longer points have been plucked, is 
very soft and velvet-like; with this border, the 
sacques cost from $100 to $200, Exceedingly 
fine sacques of Shetland seal with sea-otter bor- 
der cost $450 or $8500, Fisher-tail borders make 
the sacque equally expensive. Seal Dolmans have 
been introduced, and will be worn to some ex- 
tent, but they are too heavy and clumsy for com- 
fort, and will not be generally used. Long cloaks 
with Mandarin sleeves are also made of seal-skin 
and lined with squirrel-lock fur. They are fifty 
inches long, are left open up part of the back seam, 
and have a broad Russian collar. These gar- 
ments are excellent for carriage wraps, and for in- 
valids who require great warmth, but are too 
clumsy to be comfortable to walk in. They cost 
from $400 to $600. 


FUR-LINED WRAPS, 


Fur-lined wraps are shown in a variety of 
shapes, and also of material both for the outside 
and lining. There are short sacques, large Dol- 
mans, long cloaks with sleeves, and large circu- 
lars. Heavy repped black silk and Sicilienne, 
either plain or figured, are the materials for the 
outside. Furriers commend Sicilienne, as it does 
not wear “shiny,” as silk is apt todo. Figured 
Sicilienne is most fashionable, and is imported 
in shell, damask, and floriated patterns, in sixty- 
inch widths, specially intended for wraps, as this 
great width enables the furrier to cut large cir- 
culars with only a single seam, viz., that down 
the middle of the back. Until the present sea- 
son almost the only fur lining used was the petit 
gris, or gray and white squirrel lock, made prin- 
cipally of the white belly of the animal. Now 
furriers use the whole animal, and commend it, 
and they also use for entire gray linings the Si- 
berian squirrel ; but ladies who have worn these 
Siberian linings say that they make the cloak 
too heavy. The squirrel-lock linings are still 
most worn, and in selecting these, ladies should 


to $70. The long fiat boa is fastened at the | see that the white locks are pure white, not 
: g fla ‘ 


creamy and spotted, and that the fleece is heavy, 
even, and long, as light short fleece will not give 
sufficient warmth. It is a difficult task to line a 
fur garment properly, and unless the purchaser 
is informed on the subject, she may buy a lining 
that is botched by being cut straight out of the 
square plate of fur, without regard to the figures 
meeting, or the shades matching, or the pile be- 
ing turned the right way in the sleeves and else- 
where. A well-made fur lining, aside from its 
comfort and durability, is very handsome with 


its pretty shades properly joined and graduated’ 


with the outline of the garment. Furriers charge 
for lining sacques with squirrel-lock fur from 
$45 to $75, according to the shading of the fur. 
For lining long cloaks the cost is from $70 to 
$100. There are, however, some inexpensive fur- 
lined garments shown; for instance, sacques of 
black Sicilienne, with squirrel lining, and a gray 
edge of the back of the squirrel showing on the 
cuffs, collar, and bottom of the garment, are sold 
as low as $30, but it is not claimed that any of 
these materials are of the best quality; similar 
sacques, with a border of black jeannette fur, 
are $35; with cuffs and collar of silver beaver, 
they are $40. Handsomer sacques are made of 
heavily repped Antwerp silk, or else of mate- 
lassée or brocaded silks, and trimmed with ex- 
pensive fur borders, until the price reaches $300. 
Black silk Dolmans three-quarters long are cut 
with a seam over each shoulder and down the 
middle; these cling closely to the figure, and 
give a stylish slender appearance; when lined 
with squirrel lock, and bordered with the favor- 
ite silvery black marten, and fastened by a silver 
clasp, they cost $125; they are trimmed with 
black jeannette fur for the same price; other 
more costly furs are used sometimes, and their 
price reaches $250, Long sacque cloaks of black 
silk, reaching almost to the foot, are lined with 
squirrel lock, and sold without-outside trimming 
for $85 to $175; with a border trimming the out- 
side, they cost from $100 up to $300, according to 
the quality of fur used. Furriers say the large 
fur-lined circulars find more ready sale than the 
long sacques, because the rich materials are not 
cut up in making the circular, and may be alter- 
ed when the fashion changes. Plain untrimmed 
circulars cost from $85 to $175; trimmed cireu- 
lars are from $100 to $300. 

With these fur-trimmed garments a lady usu- 
ally buys a muff to match the trimmings; a boa 
is not needed, as the neck is finished either with 
a band of the fur or with the new deep Russian 
collar, which is from four to six inches broad, 
and is seen on most of the handsome garments. 
It is more fashionable now to have the muff en- 
tirely of the fur than merely a border of this fur 
on a muff of the material of the cloak. As a 
separate boa is not necessary, ladies who have to 
supply themselves with both cloak and furs this 
winter find it economy to get the fur-lined gar- 
ment that makes two pieces sufficient instead of 
three. 

Fur linings for silk wraps, however, are by no 
means confined to the modest squirrel. The lux- 
urious chinchilla is used by those who can afford 
the outlay of $400; and one imperial garment is 
shown with a lining of the beautiful silver-fox 
fur, such as the imperial family of Russia use. 
This is a circular of black silk with broad Russia 
collar of the blacker parts of the fur. The fur- 
riers were five years collecting enough of these 
rare skins to make the proper shading for this 
sybaritic lining. The price is $1200. Another 
circular at the same price has a lining of Hud- 
son Bay sable tails, with border of the same. A 
cloak with lining and collar of blue fox is $750. 
One with sable lining (without the tails), and 
widely bordered with the richest sea-otter, is 





$1000. A superb garment is an evening cloak 
of white Sicilienne lined with royal ermine, and 
showing a broad band of the same: price $350. 


FUR TRIMMINGS, 


Fur trimmings will be used more than ever this 
winter. They are wider than formerly, and are 
seen not only on wraps, but on polonaises and 
skirts of dresses, and also on children’s clothes. 
There are many imitations and dyed furs in mar- 
ket sold at low prices, but there is no economy 
in buying them, as they crock and soon get shab- 
by. Furriers show among low-priced furs for 
trimming children’s clothing black and brown 
cony bands, well made, but only two inches 
wide, for 50 cents a yard.” Black marten trim- 
mings are more used than ever, and are com- 
mended as durable when well prepared and thor- 
oughly deodorized. The fleece is so long that 
the pelt an inch and a half wide gives a band 
that appears nearly three inches broad; these 
are $1 75 to $3; bands three inches wide on the 
pelt are very handsome, and cost $6 50 a yard. 
The silvered black marten—with silver hairs 
sewed in, not glued—is $4 50 a yard for bands 
an inch and a half wide on the pelt ; double this 
width it is $8 50 a yard. Black hare trimmings 
appear well, as they are silky-looking and long, 
but they are not serviceable, as the dyed fleece 
crocks and the hairs fall out: price from 75 
cents to $2 a yard. Coon borders are very hand- 
some, with their brown shades and light tips; 
they are what they profess to be, will wear well, 
and are considered good enough to trim black 
silk cloaks. They cost from $2 to $3 a yard. 
Black jeannette is an even, durable fur, not of 
long fleece, but much liked for trimming cloth 
garments. Borders three inches and a half wide 
are $4. Natural gray fox bands are not very 
good for wear, but are showy, and cost $3 for the 
best qualities ; there are many imitations of this 
dressy fur. Colored gray fox is this trimming 
dyed black, and sold for $3 50 a yard. Blue fox 
trimmings are very pretty light fleece for $6. 
White fox bands—not the hare, but the veritable 
fox—are $2 a yard. Natural lynx trimmings of 
reddish shade are now being much used in Paris ; 
they are about $5 a yard. 

For more expensive trimmings, the first noted 
is the gray chinchilla, two and a half inches wide 
on the pelt, for $6; these bands are split, and 
sold for $3 a yard. The lovely but delicate silver- 
fox trimmings are from $8 to $15, according to 
width. The fisher-tail bands are dark and dura- 
ble, and cost from $16 to $25 a yard; those at 
$20 are now sold for $35 in Paris. The fisher 
is fast being exterminated, and it is even now 
very difficult to get the skins. Brown sea-otter 
is beautiful for brown cloaks or costumes, and 
costs from $10 to $25.a yard with or without sil- 
ver hairs, Hudson Bay sable tail trimmings are 
$15 a yard, and are almost as handsome as Rus- 
sian sable. 

Feather bands with fur trimming on each edge 
are novelties at the furriers’, Those with natural 
gray ostrich feathers in the middle and chinchilla 
on each edge are among the handsomest, and cost 
$6 for pieces twenty-six inches long. Chinchilla 
bands with blue peacock centres are $12 for 
pieces measuring thirty-nine inches. Golden pea- 
cock centres with black beaver fur edges are $12 
a yard. Black cocks’ plumes with chinchilla bor- 
ders are $12 a meter. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
C. G. GunTHER’s Sons, 184 Fifth Avenue. 








PERSONAL. 


THE late Queen-Dowager JosePHtne of Swe- 
den has left, it is said, about $5,500,000, and 
though large sums are bequeathed to charitable 
institutions founded by the late queen herself, 
each of her heirs will receive a large legacy. 
Her principal heir is the Princess Royal of Den- 
mark. 

—The bust of Cuartes Kinesiey has just 
been unveiled in the baptistery of Westminster 
Abbey. This is becoming a second “ Poets’ Cor- 
ner,”’ the statue of WorDsworTH and the busts 
of Kensie and Macrice being already placed 
there, and the stained window through which 
the light shines on the brows of Krnesiey and 
Mavrice has in it the figures of Gzorer Her- 
BERT and Cowper. The ceremony was very sim- 
ple. Mr. Maurice Kines.iey drew the cloth 
away in the presence of a small group of the 
family and some few intimate friends, and Canon 
DucKwortTH, who succeeded Mr. Kines.ey in 
his canonry, said a few graceful words as an 
éloge. The bust itself is an extremely fine work, 
equal to any thing Mr. WooLNneR has done. It 
is fitly placed hard by that of Mauricg, and the 

resence of KEBLE also only serves to point the 
act that all theological controversies are stilled 
in the grave, and that the fiery soul which fretted 
CHARLES KINGSLEY’s body, and the sweet singer 
who was also an acrimonious controversialist, 
are both at rest, where beyond these voices there 
is peace, 

—The approaching marriage of the Earl of 
Rosebery with the only child of the late Baron 
MEYER DE ROTHSCHILD has raised a slight flut- 
ter in the higher circles of English society. 
Among the Hebrews, especially the rabbis, it is 
regarded with marked disfavor. Mixed mar- 
riages between Jew and gentile are their abom- 
ination. This will be the third marriage con- 
tracted between a female RoTuscHILp and a 
member of the British aristocracy. Sir An- 
THONY ROTHSCHILD’s daughter married a broth- 
er of Lord Harpwickg, the Hon. ELiot Yorke, 
M.P. for Cambridgeshire. It is. conceded in En- 
gland that the Earl of Rosebery is the most 
rising peer on the Liberal side in the House of 
Lords. The late baron was a great sporting 
man, and was very much attached to Lord Ross- 
BERY, who is now to take to himself one of the 
most amiable, if not the handsomest, of all the 
ROTHSCHILD ladies, who, by-the-way, is the rich- 
est heiress in the world. He left eight millions 
of money, and his daughter, being his only child, 
= seven out of the eight under her father’s 
will. 

—Speaking of RoTuscuips, it may interest 
our lady readers to know something of a yacht 





that is now being built for the baroness. It is 
a three-masted schooner, and the largest yacht 
in the world. It has seven feet six inches of 
head room from stem to stern. Besides dining- 
room, drawing-room, and kitchen, it will have 
twelve sleeping-rooms aft, and a large house on 
the deck fitted up as a lounge. She is so con- 
structed as to be promptly converted into a pro- 
| yaw Her length is 151 feet; width of beam, 
feet 9 inches; tonnage, 575 tons. 

—Mrs. D. W. Rogers has been chosen Super- 
intendent of Schools of Danby, Connecticut, and 
is the first woman who ever held public office in 
that town. 

—ELIzaBeTH WALLBRIDGE, “ The Dairy-man’s 
Daughter,” is known to every tract distributor 
in the world. The tract containing the story 
of her life has been translated into nineteen 
languages, and has had a circulation of 4,000,000 
copies. 

—Mrs. Hrram Powers, who is visiting her 
old home at Cincinnati, went abroad thirty-nine 
years ago, after her marriage, and this is her first 
visit to America since. She returns to Italy in 
November. She says: ‘‘ My children were born 
there, my property is there, the recollections of 
my husband are clustered there, and that is my 
home. The manner of living in Italy is quite 
different from that of America. It is easier. I 
mean by that that there is less to vex one in a 
business point.”’ She has three daughters and 
three sons, two of whom follow their father’s 
profession, but have not his talent. All the chil- 
dren speak Italian fluently, and English as cor- 
rectly as if they had been born here. Mr. Pow- 
ERS wanted to visit America, but she says his 
children grew up around him, and he never felt 
able to bear the expense of a trip across the 
ocean with his children, and he refused to make 
the visit without her and the children. And so 
he died with the hope unrealized. 

—Harriet Haw .ey, of Boston Highlands, has 
attained the great age of one hundred and three. 
Her father stood by the side of General WaRREN 
when he fell. She has never attended a theatre 
or traveled on a railroad. 

—Mr. RvusKIN has come to the conclusion that 
the British working-man “ has pride in doing in- 
geniously the worst and least he ” arid that 
this pride increases more and mo 

—President Grant said recently at Ithaca, 
New York, that he never had what he could call 
a home, as when he was an army officer he had 
been forced to move from place to place, and 
that he had lived longer in Washington than in 
any other locality. e says that after the ex- 
piration of his term he will go to Europe, and 
possibly around the world, with his family. 

—COouURBET, who was fined and punished for 
the part he played in the destruction of the Co- 
lonne Vendome, states that he was the only per- 
son that opposed that destruction. The column 
did not please him, and his wish was to take it 
down and put it up again more in conformity 
with what he considered artistic purity. 

—Down town—say, below Chambers Street— 
live divers ang sundry colored people, who, start- 
ing and continuing as janitors of buildings filled 
with offices, have-grown rich and kept their 
wealth. The best ‘ placers” of these folk are in 
the vicinity of Broadway, from the Astor House 
to Exchange Place, Wall, Broad, Nassau, Beaver, 
and a few adjoining streets. Among these opu- 
lent colored brethren are JosepH W. Mars, jan- 
itor of the Continental Bank, worth $250,000; 
DANIEL Browy, of the Globe Insurance Compa- 
ny, $100,000. James Dup.ey, of the Fourth Na- 
tional Bank, Josern Ten Eyck, of the Delaware 
and Lackawanna building, and several others, 
have accumulated fortunes varying from $50,000 
to $100,000, and as a rule they are intelligent, 
excellent men. 

—Lord ALBEMARLE, after meeting Mrs. Har- 
RIET BEECHER STOWE one day at dinner at Lord 
JOHN RussELL’s, said: ‘‘ We severally did our 
best to amuse the authoress. ‘ Depend upon it,’ 
whispered Lady Grey to me, after dinner, ‘we 
shall all be down in the next book.’ So we 
were. For my et, I am well satisfied with the 
figure I cut in Sunny Memories.”’ 

—The new Sultan is economizing. He has 
reformed out of existence the sinecure post of 
Marshal of the Palace, and withdrawn her emol- 
uments from his adopted mother (his own moth- 
er being dead), which—for she had a household 
of one hundred female slaves and eight other 
servants—amounted to £150,000, Turkish, per 
annum. The court kitchen cost, under ABDUL- 
Aziz, £480,000, Turkish, a year. This has been 
reduced one-half, and they have also been de- 
prived of much pilfering that had come to be 
regarded as a perquisite. 

—It will be thirty-nine years next 7th of De- 
cember since Mr. DisRaELI made his maiden 
speech in the House of Commons—an oration 
which, amidst a storm of ridicule and opprobri- 
um, he concluded with the memorable sentences 
thus reported in the Morning Chronicle of the 
following day: ‘I am not at all surprised, Sir, 
at the reception which I have received [contin- 
ued laughter]. I have begun several times many 
things fanghter], and I have often succeeded at 
last [fresh cries of ‘‘Question’’]. Ay, Sir, and 
though I sit down now, the time will come when 
you will hear me.’’ Not “‘ shall hear me,”’ as we 

ave been accustomed to quote it with due em- 

hasis any time poets the last twenty years. 
Bere is a description of Mr. Disrag.i’s personal 
appearance on this memorable night, as described 
by an eye-witness: ‘* He was very showily attired, 
being dressed in a bottle-green frock-coat and a 
waistcoat of white, of the Dick Swiveller pattern, 
the front of which exhibited a net-work of glit- 
tering chains; large fancy-pattern pantaloons, 
and a black tie, above which no shirt collar was 
visible, completed the outward man. A coun- 
tenance lividly pale, set out by a pair of intense- 
ly black eyes and a broad but not very high 
forehead, overhung by clustered ringlets of coal- 
black hair, which, combed away from the right 
temple, fell in bunches of well-oiled small ring- 
lets over his left cheek.’?’ Hughenden House, 
the manor over which the youngest of England’s 
earls holds dominion, has been associated with 
not a few names of distinction. In a chapel of 
the old church are many knightly tombs of those 
who were once lords of the manor. Here Pait- 
1p Stanuopg, Earl of Chesterfield, frequently 
resided when the estate belonged to him. But 
of all its successive owners, none has made more 
distinct a mark on his age than, or imprinted 
his name in characters so brilliant on the page 
of history as, he who, uniting the dash of a De 
MontTrFort with the polish of a CHESTERFIELD, 
has step by step risen to be Prime Minister of a 
mighty empire. 
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Knitted and Crochet Hood. 

Tuis hood is worked with white 
split zephyr worsted and coarse 
steel knitting needles. The edge is 
trimmed with a pointed border work- 
ed with white split zephyr worsted 
and blue filling silk. Underneath 
this border is a knitted edging work- 
ed with black split zephyr worsted. 
A similar edging sewed on the mid- 
dle of the front of the hood and bows 
of blue silk ribbon form the trim- 
ming. The crown, for which Fig. 61, 
Supplement, gives one-half of the 
pattern, is begun on the middle of 
the front with a foundation of 10 st. 
(stitch). Going back and forth on 





Fig. 3.—Baex or Fie. 11, 
Dovsie Page. 





these, work in 
rounds, as fol- 
lows: Ist round, 
—Slip the first st. of each 
round, and knit the last st. 
plain; this will not be re- 






Fig. 5.—Front or Fic. 5, 
Dovsie Page. 










HARPER "Ss BAZAR. _[Novemner 4, 1876. 








alternately 1 sc. on the upper veins 
of the next st., 2 ch.; finally, 1 sl. 
on the first sc. in this round. For 
the edging, work with black split 
zephyr worsted a foundation of 714 
st, and on these knit, in rounds go- 
ing back and forth, as follows: Ist 
round.—Always alternately t. t. o., 
k. 2 together. 2d round.—All knit 
plain. 8d round.—>+ Three times 
alternately 1 k., t. t. 0.; then six 
times k. 2 together, twice alternate- 
ly t. t.0., 1 k.; then t. t. o., and re- 
peat from +. Repeat the second 
and third rounds seven times, then 
knit one round plain, and finally 
cast off the st. The edging on the 


























Fig. 1.—Front or Fie. 7, 
Dovusie Page, 
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Fig. 2.—Back or Fig. 14, 
DovuB.e Pace. 
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Kyitrep anp Crocuer Hoop. 
For pattern see Supplement, No, XL, Fig. 61. 
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Fig. 4.—Back or Fig. 9, 
Dovs_e Page. 
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Fig. 6.—Bacxk or Fi. 4, 
Dovusie Page. 


front of the hood is worked 
on a foundation of 255 st. 


ferred to further in the course Window-Screen. ‘ 
of the work. Always alter- Fig. 7.—Martevassé Cora Sacque.—Back. Fig. 8.—Casnmere Sacque.—Front. Fig. 2.—Bracx Gros Tus meng py thle baer’ 
nately k. 2 together crossed Fig. 1.—Brown [For Front, see Fig. 16, Double Page.] [For Back, see Fig. 8, Double Page. } "“Guare Mieees. posters me re Saves * = vais 
ae sty) cone vee e SERGE SLEEVE. For description see Supplement. For description see Supplement. = beak “s eon etinchan 
y >t. t. 0. ‘ow 4 rea . . . . . 
over). 2d na Re hele plain, and on the t. t. 0. work : : in lattice-shape with black split zephyr worsted. The braid 
always 1 k. (knit plain), 1 p. (purled). 3d round.—Always is ornamented in herring-bone stitch with similar worsted. 


alternately k. 2 together crossed, twice t. t.0., k. 2 together. 
4th round.—Like the 2d round. Repeat always the 1st to 
4th rounds, widening or narrowing on the outer edge ac- 
cording to the pattern, but always 2 st., so that the design 


may not become irregular there. Fx 


crochet as follows: Ist round (with white split zephyr 


Dress ror Girt From 2 To 4 Years op. 

For pattern and description see Supplement, No. X., first de (double 
Figs. 56-60. , 

crochet), 7 de., 

y the third and 

fourth of which are separated by 1 ch. on the next 5 ch., always alternately 

2 de. separated by 2 ch. on the next 5 ch, 8 de., the middle 2 of which 


are separated by 1 ch. on the followir 


2 ch. on the last. 5 ch., 1 sl. on the third of the 3 ch. counting as first de. 
in this round. 4th round.—3 sl. on the next 3 st., * 1 sc. on the next 
ch., 3 ch., take up 12 st. each fully half an inch long from the next 12 
st., and work them off together, 3 ch., and repeat from > ; finally, 1 sl. 
on the first sc. in this round. 5th round.—Always alternately 8 de. on 





Stretch this foundation in a frame of varnished black cane. 


Dress Sleeves, Figs. 1 and 2. 
Fig. 1.—Brown Serce Sieeve, trimmed with folds and a 
binding of gros grain of the same color. The slashed upper 
part of the sleeve and the cuff are furnished with eyelct- 


w the pointed border 





Winpow-Screen. 


worsted).—Always alternately 1 sc. (single | holes, which on the former are run with 
crochet) on the next edge st., 5 ch. (chain | brown silk ribbons and on the latter with 
stitch), pass over one edge st., finally, 1 sl. | brown silk cord, finished on the ends with 
(slip stitch) on the first st. in this round. | tassels. The upper part of the sleeve is 
2d round.—3 ‘sl. on the next 8 st. in the | trimmed besides with a stitching of brown 
preceding round, always alternately 5 ch., | silk. 

1 se, on the middle of the next 5 ch., finally, Fig. 2.—Biack Gros Grain Sieve, slash- 
5 ‘ch., 1 sl. on ed, and trimmed 
the 3d sl. in with folds of 
this round. 3d red gros grain, 
round,—3 ch., which are edged 
which count as with a piping of 
the same mate- 
we Pi F tt nd description see Supplement, No. IX. 

black lipure or pattern and descrip 9 NO. 1B., 
lace, Sted Higa on, 

with ruches of d i 

red gros-grain ribbon. Along the slit are eyelet-holes laced with red 
silk ribbon. 





Cioak For Girt From 5 10.7 YEARS OLD. 


ig 5 ch., finally, 2 de. separated by 


Embroidered Pen-Wiper. 


To make this pen-wiper, cut of card-board one round piece three inches 
and three-quarters and one piece four inches and a half in diameter, and 





the st. with which the next 12 st. in the preceding round were worked EMBROIDERED PENn-WIPER. wire them all around. Bind the larger piece with black alpaca, and edge 
off, 1 sc, on the next sc. 6th round (with blue filling silk).—Always For design see Supplement, No. XIV., Fig. 65. it on both sides with box-pleated strips of pinked black cloth an inch and 
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three-quarters wide. The seam made by 
setting on this strip on the under side is 
covered with a round piece of pinked 
black cloth. The small piece of card- 
board is covered with blue satin, edged 
all around with box-pleated blue satin 
ribbon seven-eighths of an inch wide, 
and trimmed with embroidered tabs. 
For these tabs cut of gray cloth six 





















a recipe on dressing 
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on gold cord with black silk 


of pepper, tl 
along the outlines, and fill the 


that we will not re 
ception of the two admirable lines which 
every one should know by heart: 


in cooking whic 


with good f 


salad, so well known 
peat it, with the ex- 


* Let onions’ atoms lurk within the bowl 
And, scarce suspected, animate the whole.” 


us ingredients used 
h can only be used 


1en fill up the spoon 
resh Lucca oil, stir it 


pap he 
y hog, af a te a as here directed, viz., “scarce sus- 
pieces from Fig. 65, Supplement, = hi i } ees pected.” Garlic is essentially one 
am are pinked on _ yo edge. ' i ih Mil Hi IN 0) of these, as well as nutmeg, allspice, 
aving transferred the design to ‘l ee , mace, etc. But to return to the 
the material, work the flowers in bf a y 6 ip 7 Ml all salad which requires dressing. 
satin and knotted stitch with blue Pils (es i i i \ ' i ( Place in a table-spoon a small 
silk and the sprays in herring- : Wh il il salt-spoonful of salt, about half 
bone stitch with green silk. Run om | 
) 
~ 


intervals with chain stitches of 
blue silk. In the centre of the 
pen-wiper is a bronze handle. 


Lady’s Chemise with 
Russian Embroidery, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tus chemise is made of 
linen. Fig. 2 shows the 
centre of the design for the 
yoke, The pattern for the front and 
back of the yoke is given by Fig. 62, Supplement, and 
Fig. 63 gives the pattern and design for the sleeve. Having 
transferred the design to the material, work the light parts with red and the 
dark parts with blue cotton in satin, half- polka, and knotted stitch. 


Monogram for Handkerchief. 


Work the monogram and crown in satin and half-polka stitch with white 
and colored cotton. 
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SALADS, AND HOW TO MAKE THEM. 


F there is any dish in the world that varies more than another, probably 

it is a salad, and at the same time it may be considered as one of the 
cheapest of modern luxuries, which by some is considered almost an essential 
to the every-day dinner. Contrast 
what we may call the early English 
style with the modern French. First, 
that huge lettuce, sliced up, sat- 
urated in a pint or two of vin- 
egar; it never even reached the 
dignity of being eaten 
alone, but was consid- 
ered a proper accom- 
paniment to a strong 
cheese, the unavoidable 
noise made in masti- 
cating it unfortunate- 
ly invariably drowning 


two exceedingly nice salads, which have the 
vegetables. 
compounding it, a description may raise the hopes of 
who somehow “ never will believe in oil.” 
boiled asparagus has been left from dinner. 
the eatable parts or tops in the 
following sauce. Place the aspar- 
agus on a dish, and if any remains 
over from the sauce, pour it on the 
tops—the sauce being made as 
follows: Melt, but do not heat 
too much, a little butter, say, an 
ounce, and pour it on to 

a plate; mix in with a 
fork a good tea-spoonful 

of made mustard, a little 
pepper and salt,and near- | 
ly a dessert-spoonful of 
vinegar; stir it all up 
quickly, and dip in the 


All that i 













MonoGRaM FoR HANDKERCHIEF. 


Fig. 1.—Lrven 
CoLLar.—{ See 
Fig. 2. 

For design and 
description see 


Supplement, No. 
ey Fig. 66. 


Fig. 2.—SLEEVE 
ror CoLiar, Fie. 1 
For descrip. see Suppl., No, XV. 


Fig. 3.—Linen Coiiar. é 
[See Fig. 4.] 
For pattern and descrip- 


quickly with a fork, and pour 
over the salad, and toss it light- 
about : 


add another table- 
of oil, and continue 
ig, and finish by add- 
it half a table-spoon- 


common vinegar, or 


rather less of French white- 
wine vinegar. 
be very careful before we 


We ought to 


ir opinions on such a 


subject as cooking before the French. 
French cookery 


books I have seen 
it does not matter 


For my part, I think it does: 
if the vinegar be put in before the oil, it is apt to be absorbed by the lettuce 
leaves, and consequently one part of the salad will taste sharper than the 
other, while if the oil be put in first and the salad well mixed, each leaf gets 
coated with oil, and the small quantity of vinegar when added is generally 

To my taste the king of salad dressings is Mayonnaise sauce, but 
before refreshing your memories as to how to make it, I will first describe 
advantage of using up cold 
The first is asparagus salad, and as absolutely no oil is used in 


some of my readers, 


We will suppose some properly 


S necessary is to dip 









SLEEVE FOR 
Cotiar, Fie. 3. 


Gen ce Seve, 2 No. For description 
what little conversation there was. Secondly, the salade @ la XIIL., Fig. 64. see Supplement, No. XIII. 
Jrangaise as one gets it in Paris: soft, delicious, digestible, 
and somehow or other containing some subtle flavor that ends of the asparagus as directed. This is a capital way of 
seems at present to have baffled the research of the most : 


using up asparagus, and the salad mak 
at a supper confined to cold meats. 


intelligent foreigner with the astutest taste. 


Of course, too, 
tastes differ, 


But we must come to the 





and require training. 















es an excellent dish 


The other salad to which we refer is the old-fashioned 
practical part of our subject, and endeavor to improve upon dish, potato salad, and is best made from new potatoes, or 
the lettuce and vinegar. We will commence with giving ‘ i rather from potatoes not too old and floury. Considering 
simple instructions Fig. 1.—Lapy’s Cuemtsr.—Rvsstan Eupromery.—{See Fig. 2.] the number of houses where potatoes are left from the 
for dressing an or- For pattern and design see Suppl., No. XII, Figs. 62 and 63. early dinner, and 
dinary salad, com- where there is after- 
posed of plain let- garden mould that may be on it, and in wip- ward a supper, it 
tuce. ing be particularly careful not to crush or seems strange that 

First, have ready a bruise the lettuce. Sometimes, and indeed potato salad does 
salad bow! sufficient- 












































































often, washing is absolutely indispensable ; 
when this is the case, however, bear in mind 
the importance of leaving the lettuce to soak 


ly large to enable the 
salad dresser to toss 
the lettuce lightly to- 


1 in the water as little as possible; next, when 
gether. Next, the the lettuce has been washed, it must of course 
a should be be dried, the best plan being to shake it in a 
crisp, but not too 


little wire basket, which can be swung round 
in the open air. Another method of. drying 
the lettuce is to put it in a clean dry cloth, 


hard, and we would 
advise that hard 
stalk part (which, by- 


and take the cloth by the four corners and 
the-way, many shake it lightly; the drops of water 
persons think shake off and are absorbed by the 
the best part) . 


cloth, but the lettuce does not get 


not to be put in. bruised. 


This, of course, 


) Next chop up finely about enough 

however, is a parsley to fill a small salt-spoon, 

matter of taste. and with it one or two leaves of 

Lag if posto fresh tarragon (we will suppose you 
e, don’t wash 


are mixing salad enough for four 
persons); sprinkle this over the let- 
tuce in the bowl, which, if the flavor 


the lettuce at 
all; examine ev- 
ery leaf care- 


is liked, may be first rubbed inside 
fully | and with a slice of onion, or, 
wipe it clean, better still, a bead of gar- 
and remove 


lic. In giving this onion 
or garlic flavor toa salad, 
too great care can not be 
taken to avoid overdoing 
it. Sydney Smith wrote 


any specks of 


om 
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Lrwovsine anpD Vetvet Dress.—Back anp Front. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, VIII., Figs. 40-48. 


KNICKERBOCKER Woot Dress.—Back Anp Front. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VII., Figs. 34-39. 


not form a more fre- 
quent dish than it 
does. The way in 
which it is com- 
pounded is extreme- 
ly simple. The“ 
picion of onion”— 


which can be 
brought about as 
before by 
simply rub- 
bing the 


bowl, or, if a 
rather strong 
flavor of on- 
ion not 
objected to, 
by chopping 
up a small 
piece of on- 
ion finely 
and adding 
to the salad 
— is one req- 
uisite ; then 
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slice the potatoes, place them in the bowl, add a 
little chopped parsley, and if liked, as before, tar- 
ragon, and dress the salad exactly as the lettuce 
was directed to be dressed, adding a little more 
or less vinegar according to taste. 

In dressing mixed salads, the variety of recipes 
is almost innumerable. Yolks of hard-boiled 
eggs are mixed up with a little milk, and when 
cream is liked and yet can not be obtained, this 
is a very good substitute. Of course in winter 
the choice of salad is limited, though of late years 
it is possible to obtain lettuces nearly all the 
year round. Still a very nice salad can be made 
from mixed endive, beet-root, and celery, which 
can be dressed in any of the ways I have men- 
tioned. 

An exceedingly nice salad can be formed from 
mixed boiled vegetables, the most important ones 
being cauliflower, French beans, pease, summer 
cabbage, and new potatoes ; a little chopped pars- 
ley and young onions should be added, and the 
salad dressed exactly similar to the potato salad. 

By far the best form of sauce for salads is 
Mayonnaise sauce, especially when the salads con- 
sist of some green vegetable, such as lettuce, mix- 
ed with meat or fish. For instance, we can have 
chicken salad, lobster salad, or salmon salad, etc. 
Now with salad of this description no sauce can 
approach, either in appearance or flavor, the 
Mayonnaise sauce. As we have already given 
full instructions as to the best method of prepar- 
ing this sauce, I will briefly remind you that the 
one great secret in getting the sauce thick is to 
drop the oil on the yolk of egg very slowly, drop 
by drop at starting, and also not to put the vine- 
gar in the basin with the yolk at the commence- 
ment, as is often erroneously taught. By drop- 
ping the oil one drop at a time, and by patiently 
beating up the yolk of egg, the sauce will gradu- 
ally assume the form of custard, and by adding 
more oil and continuing the beating, can be made 
as firm as butter. A little salt and white pepper, 
and French white-wine vinegar, can then be’care- 
fully added; but it will be often found best to 
defer adding the pepper, salt, and vinegar till the 
salad is all mixed up together. 

As Mayonnaise is, when properly made, a firm 
sauce, it is found to be particularly useful in 
masking over salads, thereby rendering them 
very ornamental dishes. For instance, suppose 
you have a few slices of smoked salmon—and 
smoked salmon, lettuce (especially small French 
ones), and Mayonnaise sauce make one of the 
nicest salads that can be got—the following is 
the best method of preparing a really ornament- 
al dish: Pile the lettuce up in the centre of the 
dish as high as possible, and so arrange it that 
the outer leaves are smooth and uniform; cover 
these leaves entirely with the sauce, using if pos- 
sible a silver knife or ivory paper-knife for the 
purpose ; place the slices of salmon neatly round 
the base of the salad, which ought in appearance 
to resemble a mould of solid custard. Ornament 
the sauce by dropping on little pieces of finely 
chopped parsley, and sticking in a few dried 
capers, and stick in a little sprig of bright green 
parsley on the top; a few olives and anchovies 
are a great improvement. A dish of this de- 
scription makes a very pretty addition either to 
the supper table or at lunch. I need scarcely 
add that hard-boiled eggs cut up form a capital 
garnish to almost every kind of salad. The eggs, 
to taste nice, should be new-laid. They should 
be placed in a saucepan of cold water, and allow- 
ed to remain in a quarter of an hour or twenty 
minutes after the water boils; they should then 
be taken out and placed in cold water, and had 
better not be peeled and cut up till within, say, 
half an hour of the salad being eaten, as hard- 
boiled egg is apt to change its color if exposed 
to the air too long. When a silver dish is used, 
the egg will discolor it very much, so bear in mind 
to clean it as soon as possible. Mayonnaise sauce 
will keep two or even more days, if kept in a very 
cool place. 








MR. REED’S WAY. 


HE Wildacre school was universally thought 
to be the most unmanageable in the State, 
though it was only a girls’ school. When Miss 
Brierly kept it, the trustees voted it little short 
of Bedlam. The young ladies were down in the 
lower hall, chatting and flirting with the young 
men who chanced to lounge that way, or dropping 
billets-doux out the window with a cord, and pull- 
ing up the answers by the same means, and sweet- 
ening their devotion to Virgil with French candy. 
If Miss Kew fainted, as she had a nervous trick 
of doing, half the school would rush to a neigh- 
bor’s for the camphor bottle before Miss Brierly 
could look about her, and it was ten to one if 
many of them returned for the remainder of the 
session. 

“Miss Brierly,” Georgie Jones would say, in 
the blandest tone of friendliness—‘“ Miss Brierly, 
the braid is ripped off the bottom of your skirt 
half a yard.” 

“Thank you, thank you,” Miss Brierly would 
reply, in her nervous, hurried way, perfectly con- 
scious of her slovenly appearance. But, on her 
path to the blackboard, another piece of officious- 
ness would give her the same disagreeable infor- 
mation. 

“The braid’s off your dress, Miss Brierly.” 

“Yes, thanks; I’ve just been told ;” and thus, 
in her progress about the school-room, a dozen 
other mischievous girls, as if by preconcerted 
movement, would announce the same pleasing 
fact—a dimpled hand would be lifted from one 
seat and another to ask permission to tell her the 
braid was ripped off her dress—till Miss Brierly, 
out of all patience, would ery out, 

“The first young lady who speaks about the 
braid on my dress shall lose a hundred marks 
and her recess !” 

“But it isn’t on your dress, Miss Brierly ; it’s 


ripped ae would be the last shot from the most 
daring foe, 





Sometimes the theme was her hair, escaped 
from its confining pins ; and as Miss Brierly wore 
a switch, and switches were something to blush 
for in those days, it was, naturally, enough to vex 
the heart of a saint. The girls of Wildacre were 
too full of vinegar to reflect whether they would 
like to stand in Miss Brierly’s shoes; and it was 
through their persistent mischief as much as her 
own incompetence that she lost her situation, and 
Mr. Reed came to take her place. Even he found 
it no bed of roses—a handsome young fellow, 
with an eye like Mars, which was greatly needed 
at Wildacre to threaten or command, and the 
muscle of an athlete. But Mr. Reed had an in- 
herited habit of blushing, and the young ladies 
were not slow to take advantage of it. Perhaps 
the ringleader of the school was Georgie Jones, 
as pretty a little witch as ever worked mischief ; 
she it was who first discovered his one weakness, 
which, let us add, was not the result of bashful- 
ness, but merely of a thin skin. Perhaps there 
was no less bashful man in the world than Mr. 
Reed, and Miss~Georgie was a match for him 
there, and did her prettiest to put him to confu- 
sion. She sketched his unmistakable caricature 
on the blackboard, where she had been sent to 
work out an algebraic equation, of which he 
caught a glimpse, turning his head inopportunely. 
Before her quick hand could erase he had stayed 
the movement by his own. 

“Ts that your unknown quantity, Miss Jones ?” 
said he. “ Please to finish your problem.” 

Miss Georgie seized the crayon in an instant of 
daring impudence, and wrote off against the cari- 
cature, “+ his blush =” and then she paused. 
Now the woman who hesitates, we know, is 
lost. 

“Can't you finish it?” asked her teacher. 
thought you had committed your lesson. 
me the crayon, if you please.” 

“ = Miss Jones + her impertinence,” he wrote. 

“Now prove it, Sir, if you please,” said Miss 
Georgie, demurely. 

“You may take your seat, Miss Jones, and fin- 
ish your lesson after school.” But presently the 
bell rang, and the young lady whose business it 
was to answer the door brought up a note, which 
ran thus: 

“Will Mr. Reed kindly dismiss Miss Georgie 
Jones at 10.30, and oblige her aunt ?” 

“Miss Jones,” said he, ‘‘ you may be dismissed.” 

“7?” she asked, with an air of surprise. “I 
was to remain after school.” 

“Your aunt requests that you should be dis- 
missed.” 

“Oh, thanks.” There was a general titter as 
Miss Georgie decamped, casting a triumphant 
look over her shoulder, for they were all very well 
aware that the note was a fabrication of her own, 
carried out by Miss Kew, who had been dismissed 
on account of a violent fit of sneezing, and re- 
turned by means of a small urchin she had bribed 
with a penny. 

Unfortunately for Miss Georgie, Mr. Reed, hav- 
ing an errand at the railway station after school, 
encountered her aunt just stepping from the train. 

“T didn’t know you were out of town,” said he. 
“Have you been away long ?” 

“Only for a week’s shopping. How is Georgie 
doing, Mr. Reed? Do you think she will graduate 
this year? I’m anxious, because she will have to 
teach when she gets through.” 

“Indeed! I hope she may find pupils as do- 
cile as herself.” 

The next time Miss Georgie brought her pencil 
and requested Mr. Reed to sharpen it, as she some- 
times did, he asked, “ Are you going to write me 
another note, Miss Jones ?” 

“ Another note!” she repeated. 
ever write you a note ?” 

“Can you say that you never did ?” 

“What do you mean, Mr. Reed ?” 

“ What does this mean ?” and he produced the 
note in question. 

She gave a light laugh. “It means that you 
haven’t proved your problem yet. All's fair in 
love and war, they say.” 

Mr. Reed’s face did not reflect her smile, and 
Georgie noted the fact with astonishment. 

“Do you think this quite honest ?” he asked. 

“ Honest!” she repeated, coloring. “I certain- 
ly do not tk:nk it is polite to call me dishonest,” 
defiantly. 

“Was it polite to deceive me ?” 

“ Please give me my pencil,” said Miss Imperti- 
nence. “ Your riddles are too hard for me.” 

“ You may take your seat, Miss Jones.” 

Miss Jones took her seat obediently, and pres- 
ently the bell rang in the lower hall. A stranger 
might not have discovered any connection be- 
tween the two facts; but the young ladies were 
allowed to answer the bell by turns, and it so 
happened that it was Miss Georgie’s week to per- 
form that pleasant office. She rose quickly to 
the performance of her duty. “Compose your- 
self, Miss Jones,” said Mr. Reed. “Miss Samp- 
son, if you will take charge of the school, J will 
answer the bell myself!” There was a general 
titter, led by the disgraced Georgie, as he sus- 
pected, for when he reached the lower hall, no- 
body was to be seen, not so much as a naughty 
urchin scampering down the green or peering 
from behind an elm. He went quietly up stairs, 
but said nothing. The next afternoon the bell 
rang again. “You may go down, Miss Georgie,” 
he said. Miss Georgie did as she was bidden, 
for a wonder, and returning after a reasonable 
time, remarked that Miss Kew was wanted. Miss 
Kew was on her feet before the words were well 
out of Georgie’s mouth. 

“Sit down, if you please, Miss Kew,” said Mr. 
Reed. “I will go down myself and see your 
friend ; if it is any thing urgent, you shall follow.” 
Mr. Reed accordingly descended: nobody was 
there. “You may remain after school, Miss 
Jones,” he said, when he returned; “and in the 
mean time I will, to prevent any further inter. 
ruptions from visitors, invite you to take this 
seat, which, I think, is more than arms-length 
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away from the bell wire.” Miss Jones had sat 
where she could watch her chance, touch the 
bell spring, and take an airing, followed by her 
favorite chum. 

It must be confessed that after the last linger- 
ing girl had disappeared and left Mr. Reed alone 
with Georgie in the echoing school-room, with its 
paneling of blackboard and chalk marks, as if it 
had gone into half-mourning, that he felt just a 
little nervous and uneasy. It was rather ungal- 
lant to ask her come to him, it was equally un- 
dignified to go to her; however, he went pres- 
ently and sat down in the seat just in front of 
her, facing, and leaning one arm upon her desk. 

“ Miss Georgie,” he began, “I am disappointed 
in you.” 

“In me!” looking up archly. “I hadn’t prom- 
ised any thing, that I’m aware.” 

“T wish you would be serious, Miss Jones,” he 
pursued. “TI assure you this seems to me a mat- 
ter of too much importance to admit of trifling. 
I could not believe that you would stoop to such 
devices and deceits! Don’t you see how you 
wound, how you disappoint me? How hard it 
goes with one who has formed an ideal, and—” 
he paused in his eloquence; Miss Jones was re- 
garding him with an air of surprise; he blushed 
and stumbled in his speech—‘ and—and—lI don’t 
know what I was about to say; however, I hope 
you are sorry, Miss Georgie !” 

“T am dreadfully sorry to lose my tea; we 
were going to have hot muffins. Aren’t you 
hungry, Mr. Reed ?” 

“You don’t mean to say that you are not sor- 
ry?” he flashed. “It can not be possible that 
you have so little regard for truth, you in whom 
I have believed, with whom I would have trusted 
every thing and any thing, you whom I love—” 
He paused again, confounded by his own words, 
which seemed to have slipped from his lips un- 
bidden. 

“Mr. Reed, did you keep me after school to 
listen to a proposal?” she asked, rising quite 
angrily. “It is something quite unusual.” 

“T did not intend it, believe me, Miss Jones. 
Pardon me; but out of the fullness of the heart 
the mouth speaketh—I must have been thinking 
aloud. If you have found out my secret, I dare 
Say you are none the happier for it.” 

“T suppose I may be dismissed if you have 
nothing more to say?” There were tears of an- 
ger or of something standing in her eyes. 

“You may be dismissed. I have said too 
much; you have been terribly non-committal.” 
He held out his hand, but she did not choose to 
see it, or the dusk prevented. The stars were 
coming out in the evening sky, scents of wild 
rose and sweet-fern were blowing in through the 
open windows, and a bell was tolling softly in 
some remote church tower. “Shall I walk home 
with you, Miss Jones?” he asked, as he locked 
the school-house door: “you have quite a walk 
over a lonely road.” 

“You might have thought of that earlier. I 
am not afraid, thank you. I know every rock 
between here and the farm,” she answered, as 
he held the gate open for her to pass. Mr. 
Reed’s emotions were not of an enviable nature 
as he walked home alone that evening; he had 
proposed to that little witch, whom he found it 
impossible to hate, and she had rebuked him. 
A pretty affair between teacher and pupil, veri- 
ly! How pleasant it would be to open school 
next day, with each young lady ready to touch 
his wound with the scalpel of her ridicule, and 
Miss Georgie more audacious than ever! But 
Miss Georgie did not present herself, and the mis- 
chief of the others seemed to proceed lamely with- 
out her. Mr. Reed thanked Heaven that it was 
a half-holiday, and instead of going home to din- 
ner like a sensible man—though what lover ever 
is sensible, for the matter of that ?—he struck 
out for the woods and the river, a long tramp in 
the burning sun, and being exhausted on his 
walk homeward, he threw himself down in the 
shade of some wild blossoming shrubs and fell 
asleep. He was awakened by the sound of voices. 
Were the leaves talking? Was the wind sylla- 
bling familiar words ? 

“ Georgie had a headache this morning when I 
called for her; lectures don’t agree with her di- 
gestion.” All at once he sat upright. It was 
Miss Kew who was speaking, and he could see 
her and half a dozen others through the open- 
ings among the boughs, weaving oak leaves and 
gossiping idly. 

“ Poor Mr. Reed looked like a ghost this morn- 
ing—a broken reed indeed! I guess he found 
that Georgie belonged to a stiff-necked gener- 
ation.” 

“T wonder what they talked about. 
suppose she promised better behavior ?” 
“ Maybe she promised for better or worse.” 

“Pshaw!” put in Miss Kew; “I asked her if 
he said any thing tender, and she said, ‘ Tender! 
is a bear tender?” 

“ He hugs !” 

“T’ve told her that he was dead in love many’s 
the time,” continued Miss Kew, “and meant to 
marry her some day, with all her imperfections 
on her head.” 

“T dare say she wouldn’t say ‘no.’” 

“Indeed, you needn’t dare say any thing of 
the sort. Georgie Jones is above marrying a 
poor pedagogue.” 

“She’s poor herself. Her uncle's only a farm- 
er, and she’s got to teach.” 

“But a beauty like Georgie doesn’t need to 
jump out of the frying-pan into the fire. What 
sort of a match would Mr. Reed be?” 

“ A lucifer, I guess.” 

Surely listeners never hear any good of them- 
selves, thought Mr. Reed, as he picked up his 
hat and strolled quietly away, screened by the 
friendly leaves. He felt as miserable as a man 
of twenty-nine is capable of feeling who has been 
guilty of nothing but an error of judgment. His 
term would end in a fortnight, however, and then 
he would throw up his situation and leave Wild- 


Do you 





acre forever. He walked on and on in an un- 
natural mood, taking any route that invited, tres- 
passing over corn fields, climbing stone walls, 
crossing lazy streams, till all at once the sky 
seemed to —_— to inky blackness, shot across 
with blinding flashes of light; an Atlas weight 
seemed pressing upon his brain, the sound of 
roaring cataracts was in his ear, and unconscious- 
ness followed. 

There was a young girl rocking and sewing 
in the farm-house near, who, roused from some 
absorbing reflections of her own by the approach- 
ing feet and the tremor of anxious voices, moved 
leisurely to the doorway, and encountered the 
hired men bringing in a burden. 

“Tt’s a sun-stroke, I reckon,” said one. “ Don’t 
ye be scared, Miss Georgie; ’tain’t none of your 
folks.” 

“Oh! oh! oh!” cried Georgie. 
Sue; call Uncle True. Run for the doctor, Jake 
—run for your life. Oh! oh! Js a sun-stroke 
very dangerous? Can’t I bathe his poor head, 
or do something? Poor fellow! it’ll break some- 
body’s heart. Why, it is—it is,” with a gasp— 
“it is Mr. Reed! Go, both of you, all of you— 
go for the doctor. J will take care of him. Mr. 
Reed—dear Mr. Reed—speak to me—look at me. 
I am your own Georgie, and I am so sorry—so 
sorry, and I will never, never vex you any more 
if you will just say, ‘I love you,’ again, just once 
again!” and the tender words somehow reached 
the half-conscious ear, and he moved his lips 
feebly, whispering, half inaudibly, “ Love—I love 
you! I love you!” 

And so it happened that Mr. Reed did not re- 
sign his situation at Wildacre, though the trust- 
ees were obliged to find a substitute for many a 
week, while he was recovering from the sun- 
stroke, while he made a wedding tour. And 
so it happened that the Wildacre school became 
the most orderly in the country, perhaps because 
he married the ringleader ! 
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GOING SOFTLY. 
Sur makes no moan above her faded flowers, 
She will not vainly strive against her lot, 
Patient she wears away the slow, sad hours, 
As if the ray they had were quite forgot; 
While stronger fingers snatch away the sword, 
And lighter footsteps pass her on the ways, 
Yielding submissive to the stern award 
That said she must go softly all ber days. 


She knows the pulse is beating quickly yet, 

She knows the dream is sweet and subtle still, 
That struggling from the cloud of past regret, 

Ready for conflict live Hope, Joy, and Will; 
So soon, 80 soon to veil the eager eyes, 

To dull the throbbing ear to blame or praise, 
So soon to crush rewakening sympathies, 

And teach them she goes softly all her days. 


She will not speak or move beneath the doom, 

She knows she had her day, and flung her cast— 
The loser scarce the laurel may assume, 

Nor evening think the noonday glow can last. 
Only, O youth and love, as in your pride 

Of joyous triumph your gay notes you raise, 
Throw one kind glance and word where, at your side, 

She creeps who must go softly all her days. 





MY STARLING. 


FEEL very lonely now since my starling is 

gone. Icould not bear tolook upon his emp- 
ty cage, his bath and playthings, so I have had 
them all stowed away; but the bird will dwell in 
my memory for many a day. The way in which 
that starling managed to insinuate itself into my 
heart and entwine its affections with mine, I can 
never rightly tell; and it is only now when it is 
gone that I really know how much it is possible 
for a human being to love a little bird. The 
creature was nearly always with me, talking to 
me, whistling to me, or even doing mischief in a 
small way to amuse me; and it was often the 
very best relaxation I could have had, to throw 
down my pen, straighten my back, and have a 
romp with Dick. 

The rearing of a nest of starlings is always a 
very difficult task, and I found it peculiarly so. 
In fact, one young starling would require half a 
dozen servants at least to attend it. I was not 
master of those starlings—not a bit of it; they 
were masters of me. I had to get out of bed 
and stuff them with grub at three o’clock every 
morning. Th2y lived in a bandbox in a closet 
off my bedroom. I had to get up again at four 
o’clock to feed tiem, again at five, and again at 
six: in fact, I saw more sunrises during the in- 
fancy of that nest of starlings than ever I did 
before or since. By day, and all day long, I 
stuffed them, and at intervals the servant relieved 
me of that duty. In fact, it was pretty nearly all 
stuffing; but even then they were not satisfied, 
and made several ineffectual attempts to swallow 
my finger as well. At length—and how happy 
I felt !—they could both feed themselves and fly. 
This last accomplishment was any thing but agree- 
able to me, for no sooner did I open their door 
than out they would all fly, one after the other, 
and seat themselves on my head and shoulders, 
each one trying to make more noise than all the 
rest and outdo his brothers. 

I got so tired of this sort of thing at last that 
one day I determined to set them all at liberty. 
I accordingly hung their cage outside the window 
and opened their door, and they all flew, but back 
they came into the room again and settled on me 
as usual, “Then,” said I, “I’m going garden- 
ing.” By the way they clung to me it was evi- 
dent their answer was, “‘ And so are we.” And 
so they did. And as soon as I commenced oper- 
ations with the spade, they commenced operations 
too, by searching for and eating every worm I 
turned up, evidently thinking I was merely work- 
ing for their benefit and pleasure. I got tired of 
this. “Oh, bother you all!” I cried; “I’m sick 
of you!” I threw down my spade in disgust, 
and before they could divine my intention, I had 
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leaped the fence and disappeared in the planta- 
tion beyond. 

“Now,” said I to myself, as I entered the gar- 
den that evening after my return, and could see 
no signs of starlings, “I’m rid of you plagues at 
last,” and I smiled with satisfaction. It was 
short-lived, for just at that moment, “Skraigh, 
skraigh, skraigh,” sounded from the trees adjoin- 
ing ; and before I could turn foot, my tormentors, 
seemingly mad with joy, were all sitting on me 
as usual, Two of them died about a week after 
this, and the others, being cock and hen, I resolved 
to keep. 

Both Dick and his wife soon grew to be very 
fine birds. I procured them a large, roomy cage, 
with plenty of sand and a layer of straw in the 
bottom of it, a dish or two, a bath, a drinking 
fountain, and always a supply of fresh green weeds 
on the roof of their domicile. Besides their usual 
food of soaked bread, etc., they had slugs occa- 
sionally, and flies and earth-worms. Once a day 
the cage door was thrown open, and out they both 
would fly with joyful skraigh to enjoy the luxury 
of a bath on the kitchen floor. One would have 
imagined that, being only two, they would not have 
stood on the order of their going; but they did, 
at least Dick did, for he insisted upon using the 
bath first, and his wife had to wait patiently un- 
til his lordship had finished. This was part of 
Dick’s domestic discipline. When they were both 
thoroughly wet and draggled, and every thing with- 
in a radius of two yards was in the same condi- 
tion, their next move was to hop on to the fender, 
and flutter and gaze pensively into the fire, and 
two more melancholy-looking, ragged wretches 
you never saw. When they began to dry, then 
they began to dress, and in a few minutes Rich- 
ard was himself again, and so was his wife. 

Starlings have their own natural song, and a 
strange noise they make, too. Their great facul- 
ty, however, is the gift of imitation, which they 
have in a wonderful degree of perfection. The 
first thing that Dick learned to imitate was the 
rumbling of carts and carriages on the street, and 
very proud he was of the accomplishment. Then he 
learned to pronounce his own name, with the prefix 
“ Pretty,” which he never omitted, and to which he 
was justly entitled. Except when sitting on their 
perch singing or piping, these two little pets were 
never tired engineering about their cage, and every 
thing was minutely examined. They were perfect 
adepts at boring holes; by inserting the bill closed, 
and opening it like a pair of scissors, lo! the thing 
was done. Dick’s rule of conduct was that he 
himself should have the first of every thing, and 
be allowed to examine first into every thing, to 
have the highest perch and all the tidbits—in a 
word, to rule, king and priest, in his own cage. I 
don’t suppose he hated his wife, but he kept her 
in a state of inglorious subjection to his royal will 
and pleasure. “ Hezekiah” was the name he gave 
his wife; I don’t know why, but I am sure no 
one taught him this, for he first used the name 
himself, and then it was only to correct his pro- 
nunciation, 

Sometimes Dick would sit himself down to sing 
a song, and presently his wife would join in with 
a few simple notes of melody, upon which Dick 
would stop singing instantly and look round at 
her with indignation. “Hezekiah! Hezekiah !” 
he would say, which, being interpreted, clearly 
meant, “‘ Hezekiah, my dear, how can you so far 
forget yourself as to presume to interrupt your 
lord and master with that cracked and quavering 
voice of yours !” Then he would commence anew, 
and Hezekiah being so good-natured, would soon 
forget her scolding and again join in. This was 
too much for Dick’s temper, and Hezekiah was 
accordingly chased round and round the cage and 
soundly thrashed. His conduct altogether as a 
husband, I am sorry to say, was very far from 
satisfactory. Ihave said he always retained the 
highest perch for himself, but sometimes he would 
turn one eye downward, and seeing Hezekiah sit- 
ting so cozily and contentedly on her humble 
perch, would at once conclude that her seat was 
more comfortable than his, so down he would hop 
and send her off at once. 

It was Dick’s orders that Hezekiah should only 
eat at meal-times ; that meant at all times when 
he chose to feed, after he was done. But I sup- 
pose his poor wife was often a little hungry in 
the interim, for she would watch till she got Dick 
fairly into the middle of a song and quite oblivious 
of surrounding circumstances, then she would hop 
down and snatch a meal onthe sly. But dire was 
the punishment for the deceit if Dick found her 
out. Sometimes I think she used to long for a 
little love and affection, and at such times she 
would jump up on the perch beside her husband 
and with a fond cry sidle close to him. 

“Hezekiah! Hezekiah!’ he would exclaim ; 
and if she didn’t take that hint, she was soon 
knocked to the bottom of the cage. In fact, Dick 
was a domestic tyrant, but in all other respects a 
dear affectionate little pet. 

One morning Dick got out of his cage by un- 
doing the fastening, and flew through the open 
window, determined to see what the world was 
like, leaving Hezekiah to mourn. It was before 
five on a summer’s morning that he escaped, and 
I saw no more of him until, coming out of church 
that day, the people were greatly astonished to 
see a bird fly down from the steeple and alight 
upon my shoulder, He retained his perch all the 
way home. He got so well up to opening the 
fastening of his cage door that I had to get a 
small spring padlock, which defied him, although 
he studied it for months, and finally gave it up, 
as being one of those things which no fellow 
could understand. 

Dick soon began to talk, and before long had 
quite a large vocabulary of words, which he was 
never tired using. As he grew very tame, he was 
allowed to live either out of his cage or in it all 
day long, as he pleased. Often he would be out 
in the garden all alone for hours together, run- 
ning about catching flies, or sitting up in a tree 
repeating his lessons to himself, both verbal and 





musical. The cat and her kittens were his espe- 
cial favorites, although he used to play with the 
dogs as well, and often go to sleep on their backs. 
He took his lessons with great regularity, was an 
arduous student, and soon learned to pipe “ Dun- 
can Gray” and “ The Sprig of Shillalah” without 
a single wrong note. I used to whistle these 
tunes over to him, and it was quite amusing to 
mark his air of rapt attention as he crouched 
down to listen. When I had finished, he did not 
at once begin to try the tune himself, but sat quiet 
and still for some time, evidently thinking it over 
in his own mind. In piping it, if he forgot a part 
of the air, he would ery, “ Doctor! doctor !” and 
repeat the last note once or twice, as much as to 
say, “‘ What comes after that ?” and I would finish 
the tune for him. 

“Tse! tse! tse!’ was a favorite exclamation 
of his, indicative of surprise. When I played a 
tune on the fiddle to him, he would crouch down 
with breathless attention. Sometimes when he 
saw me take up the fiddle, he would go at once 
and peck at Hezekiah. I don’t know why he did 
so, unless to secure her keeping quiet. As soon 
as I had finished he would say, “ Bravo!” with 
three .distinct intonations of the word, thus: 
“Bravo! doctor; br-r-ravo! brivo !” 

Dick was extremely inquisitive, and must see 
into every thing. He used to annoy the cat very 
much by opening out her toes, or even her nos- 
trils, to examine ; and at times pussy used to lose 
patience and pat him on the back. 

“Eh?” he would say. “Whatisit? You ras- 
eal!” If two people were talking together under- 
neath his cage, he would cock his head, lengthen 
his neck, and looking down quizzingly, say, “ Eh? 
What is it? What do you say?” 

He frequently began a sentence with the verb 
“Ts,” putting great emphasis on it. “Is?” he 
would say, musingly. 

“Is what, Dick ?” I would ask. 

“Is,” he would repeat—‘ is the darling star- 
ling a pretty pet ?” 

“No question about it,” I would answer. 

He certainly made the best of his. vocabulary, 
for he trotted out all his nouns and all his ad- 
jectives time about in pairs, and formed a hun- 
dred curious combinations. 

“ Js,” he asked one day, “the darling doctor a 
rascal ?” 

“ Just as you think,” I replied. 

“Tse! tse! tse! Whew! whew! whew!” said 
Dick; and finished off with “ Duncan Gray” and 
the first half of “The Sprig of Shillalah.” 

“ Love is the soul of a nate Irishman,” he had 
been taught to say; but it was as frequently, 
“Love is the soul of a nate Irish starling;” or, 
“Ts love the soul of a darling pretty Dick?” and 
so on, 

One curious thing is worth noting: he never 
pronounced my dog’s name—Theodore Nero— 
once while awake; but he often startled us at 
night by calling the dog in clear ringing tones, 
talking in his sleep. He used to be chattering 
and singing without intermission all the day long ; 
and if ever he was silent, then I knew he was do- 
ing mischief; and if I went quietly into the kitch- 
en, I was sure to find him either tracing patterns 
on a bar of soap, or examining and tearing to 
pieces a parcel of newly arrived groceries. He 
was very fond of wine and spirits, but knew when 
he had enough. He was not permitted to come 
into the parlor without his cage; but sometimes 
at dinner, if the door were left ajar, he would si- 
lently enter like a little thief; when once fairly 
in, he would fly on to the table, scream, and defy 
me. He was very fond of a pretty child that used 
to come to see me. If Matty was lying on the 
sofa reading, Dick would come and sing on her 
hand ; then he would go through all the motions 
of washing and bathing on Matty’s bonnie hair, 
which was, I thought, paying her a very pretty 
compliment, 

When the sun shone in at my study window, I 
used to hang Dick’s cage there, as a treat to him. 
Dick would remain quiet for perhaps twenty min- 
utes ; then the stillness would feel irksome to him, 
and presently he would stretch his head down to- 
ward me in a confidential sort of way, and begin 
to pester me with his silly questions. 

“ Doctor,” he would commence, “is it, is it a 
nate Irish pet?” 

“ Silence, and go asleep,” I would make answer. 
“T want to write.” 

“Eh?” he would say. “ What is it? 
d’ye say?” 

Then, if I didn’t answer: 

“ Js it sugar—snails—sugar, snails, and bran- 
dy?” Then: “Doctor! doctor !” 

“Well, Dickie, what is it now?” I would an- 
swer. 

“ Doctor—whew.” 
tle to him. 

“ Sha’n’t,” I would say, sulkily. 

“Tse! tse! tse!” Dickie would say, and con- 
tinue, “ Doctor, will you go a-clinking?” I never 
could resist that. Going a-clinking meant going 
fly-hawking. Dick always called a fly a clink; 
and this invitation I would receive a dozen times 
a day, and seldom refused. I would open the 
cage door, and Dick would perch himself on my 
finger, and I would carry him round the room, 
holding him up to the flies on the picture-frames. 
And he never missed one. 

Once Dick fell into a bucket of water, and 
called lustily for the “doctor!” and I was only 
just in time to save him from a watery grave. 
When I got him out, he did not speak a word un- 
til he had gone to the fire and opened his wings 
and feathers out to dry; then he said, “ Bravo! 
b-r-ravo !” several times, and went forthwith and 
attacked Hezekiah. 

Dick had a little traveling cage, for he often 
had to go with me by train; and no sooner did 
the train start than Dick used to commence to 
talk and whistle, very much to the astonishment 
of the passengers, for the bird was up in the um- 
brella rack. Every body was at once made aware 
of both my profession and character, for the jolt- 
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That meant I was to whis- 








ing of the carriage not pleasing him, he used al- 
ways to prelude his performance with, “ Doctor, 
doctor, you r-r-rascal, What is it, eh?’ As Dick 
got older, I am sorry, as his biographer, to be 
compelled to say he grew more and more unkind 
to his wife—attacked her regularly every morn- 
ing and the last thing at night, and half starved 
her besides. Poor Hezekiah! She could do noth- 
ing in the world to please him. Sometimes now 
she used to peck him back again ; she was driven 
to it. I was sorry for Hezekiah, and determined 
to play pretty Dick a little trick. So one day, 
when he had been bullying her worse than ever, 
I took Hezekiah out of the cage and fastened a 
small pin to her bill so as to protrude just a very 
little way, and returned her. Dick walked up to 
her at once. ‘‘ What,” he wanted to know, “ did 
she mean by going on shore without leave?” Hez- 
ekiah didn’t answer, and accordingly received a 
dig in the back, then another, then a third; and 
then Hezekiah turned and let him have one sharp 
attack. It was very amusing to see how Dick 
jumped, and his look of astonishment as he said, 
“Eh? What d’ye say? Hezekiah! Hezekiah !” 

Hezekiah followed up her advantage. It was 
quite a new sensation for her to have the upper 
hand, and so she courageously chased him round 
and round the cage, until I opened the door and 
let Dick out. 

But Hezekiah could not live always with a pin 
tied to her bill; so, for peace’ sake, I gave her 
away to a friend, and Dick was left alone in his 
glory. 

Poor Dickie! One day he was shelling pease 
to himself in the garden, when some boys startled 
him, and he flew away. I suppose he lost him- 
self, and couldn’t find his way back. At all events, 
I saw him only once again. I was going down 
through an avenue of trees about a mile from the 
house, when a voice above in a tree hailed me: 
“Doctor! doctor! What is it?” That was Dick ; 
but a crow flew past and scared him again, and 
away he flew—forever. 

Dear little fellow! he may well have asked 
“What is it?” for all things must have appear- 
ed very new and strange to him. 

Is it any wonder I miss my dear little bird ? 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


be view of the illness of many persons who 
have visited the Centennial Exhibition, the 
inquiry arises, among those who still desire to go, 
whether they incur any danger to health by a 
visit to Philadelphia. There is no doubt that 
many have been made ill in consequence of vis- 
iting the Exhibition and the attendant circum- 
stances. Whether there is any special local ma- 
laria inducing disease is a question which has 
been discussed, and upon which physicians and 
others disagree. It is thought by many physi- 
cians that there is this fall, in many parts of the 
—i an unusual tendency to autumnal fe- 
vers. But there exist other causes for illness 
in visiting the Centennial, which are, however, 
largely under the control of each individual; so 
that, with proper precautions, it need not be un- 
safe to enjoy the great show to the utmost. It 
is no slight task to commence a course of sight- 
seeing through the Exhibition buildings and 
grounds. Every one is ambitious to see as much 
as possible; and yet a large proportion of the 
visitors begin this vast undertaking immediately 
after a wearisome journey, during which sleep 
has been broken, meals irregular, and unaccus- 
tomed food eaten. The tone of the whole sys- 
tem is lowered, and in a fit condition to con- 
tract any disease. The excitement prevents for 
a while the feeling of fatigue, and many spend 
from eight in the morning until six at night 
upon the grounds. The meals they obtain are 
at first experimental: some experience is neces- 
sary to know how to be comfortably fed upon 
the grounds. The day over, some “improve the 
time”’ by ‘seeing’? Philadelphia, or by going to 
places of amusement. Throughout their whole 
stay in the city the strength is overtaxed ; there 
is a radical change in diet and mode of life, con- 
stant excitement, frequently a less amount of 
sleep than usual, and very few are really careful 
about eating and drinking the proper things at 
regular hours. Therefore the wonder is not that 
some are sick, but rather that al/ are not sick. It 
is well to rest a little after reaching Philadelphia 
before attempting tosee much. Do not attempt 
to see every thing. This advice is hackneyed, 
but the temptation to try to do so is almost ir- 
resistible, and must be guarded against, unless 
one’s time is unlimited. Eat plain, nutritious 
food ; drink little water; sleep all you can; avoid 
a long residence near the Exhibition grounds, or 
in any other locality where there is a suspicion 
that the sewerage may be defective; dress warm- 
ly, and always — against getting a chill or 
becoming overfatigued. By a some such 
simple precautions as we have mentioned, if one 
is in ordinarily good health, the chances of ill- 
ness from visiting the Exhibition are very small. 





The Forrest Home for Actors was opened on 
October 2. It is said that as yet the managers 
have received but one gy on for admission 
—an elderly lady from Maine. This speaks well 
for the general pecuniary condition of the pro- 
fession throughout the country. Mr. Forrest’s 
bequest was doubtless made, not so much be- 
cause he saw any imperative need of such a 
Home, as that he desired to leave an affectionate 
remembrance to those who had been, as it were, 
the companions of his life. 





The readers of the Bazar who have followed 
its carefully prepared and instructive articles on 
Household Furniture will be glad to learn that 
a similar series of papers on decorative art, by 
Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford, in which this 

pular subject is elaborated with great detail, 
8 commenced in the November number of Har- 
per’s Magazine. The initial article, which is one 
of the most brilliantly illustrated and readable 
essays of the kind that ever appeared in any peri- 
odical, treats of medieval furniture, and abounds 
in anecdote and information concerning the rise 
and progress of the splendid Pointed Gothic, 
which was the glory of the Middle Ages, and 
which has been revived in our day by the author 
of Vathek and his successors. It is true that this 
style has been rather crowded out of late by the 
more recent Néo Jacobean and Queen Anne re- 








vivals, but the Gothic partisans are still very nu- 
merous, and those who are desirous of furnish- 
ing their houses or some portion thereof in this 
stately fashion will find much to interest them 
in Mrs. Spofford’s paper, which leads up from 
the history of the antique ogival style to its 
adaptation to modern use, and, together with 
much curious research, gives many valuable 
hints for practical use. The article is rich in 
quaint and entertaining facts, and the wealth 
of illustrations is positively dazzling, embracing 
Gothic furniture in all its forms, from the an- 
cient to the modern. Apropos of this, we 
should say that the modern drawing-rooms il- 
lustrated on pages 825 and 828, and the modern 
Gothic sideboard, on page 827, which were inad- 
vertently credited to Messrs. Pottier & Stymus, 
were designed and executed by Messrs. A. Kim- 
bel & J. Cabus, Nos. 7 and 9 East Twentieth 
Street, New York. 





A serious forest fire has ravaged all that part 
of the Alps which surrounds the town of Cannes. 
For many years there has been a periodical fire 
in this vicinity, and it is believed to be the work 
of incendiaries. 





Among the efforts made to utilize the grape 
crop of California, no scheme seems to promise 
better at present than that of making the juice 
into sirup for the table. It is estimated that 
two tons and a half of grapes will be required 
for a hundred gallons of good sirup, and the 
sirup is said to be equal, if not superior, to the 
article known as the best golden sirup. 





Prince Humbert’s son, the grandson of the 
King of Italy, is brought up in a most remark- 
able manner. He is taught at present only one 
foreign language, the English, and that he is ex- 

ected to master before proceeding to any other. 
Te is kept in ignorance of his possible future 
kingship, and those about him pay no special 
homage to his rank. How long he can be kept 
in such blissful ignorance is doubtful. 





Nearly a thousand pupils have been admitted 
to the free night schools in Cooper Institute, 
and all the drawing classes are full. 





It is not strange that the turnstile keepers of 
the Exhibition scrutinize with great care the 
silver half dollars and the fifty-cent notes they 
receive. Any thing that looks suspicious they 
promptly decline. A deduction is made from 
their salaries of any counterfeit money received. 
Up to September 1, only $314 75 in ‘“‘ condemned 
money” had been taken at the gates. Three- 
fourths of this sum was silver that had been 
mutilated; the remainder was counterfeit mon- 
ey. The largest amount of counterfeit money 
on any one day was $16 50, taken on the *‘ New 
York Day.” 





Since June 6 the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children has received about three 
hundred complaints. A large proportion of 
these cases were investigated, and in others ad- 
vice given. Over one hundred children were 
rescued from cruel or neglectful parents or 
guardians, and sent to comfortable homes. A 
movement has been made by ladies to form an 
auxiliary society, and to establish a house of re- 
ception for children. 





Within a year or so past mushrooms have been 
found in some parts of New Jersey so plentifully 
that many persons have gained a livelihood by 
gathering them for city markets. Unfortunate- 
ly with the mushrooms have sprung up poison- 
ous toadstools and other fungi before unknown 
in those localities. In consequence of mistaking 
the poisonous fungi for edible mushrooms, a sad 
casualty occurred at Connecticut Farms, New 
Jersey, not long ago. A boy gathered what he 
supposed were mushrooms, and they were pre- 
pared for the table. Two ladies, and also the 
boy, partook freely of them. Violent illness 
followed, and after two or three days of suffer- 
ing they all died. Another lady, who ate but 
very little of the poisonous substance, was very 
ill, but considered out of danger. 


A young negro, very awkward, but with a 
kindly face, and low, soft voice, was tenderly 
and carefully leading an old blind woman, whom 
he called mother, through the Ccntennial build- 
ings. He stopped before any thing that inter- 
ested him, and graphically explained it. His 
attention being arrested by a Cupid and Psyche, 
he thus explained to the old blind woman: * Dis 
is a white mammy and her baby, and dey has just 
got no clo’ onto’em at all, to speak of, and he is 
a-kissin’ of her like mischief, to be shuah. I’s 
kind o’ glad you can’t see ’em, ’cause you'd be 
flustered like’cause dey don’t stay in de house 
till dey dresses deyselves. All dese figures seem 
to be scarce 0’ clo’, but dey is mighty pooty, 
only dey be too white to be any ’lation to you 
and me, mammy. Dey be one nigger among 
’em which is cryin’ over a handkerchief. Dey 
call him Othello. Mebbe his mother is dead, 
and he can’t fetch her to de show, poor fellow! 
Every body ain’t as comfortable as we be, mam- 
my, be they ?” 





The Philadelphia Press says, concerning the 
Centennial awards, that it is not generally un- 
derstood that the Commission have made a wide 
departure from the usual methods at most inter- 
national and other exhibitions. The usual way 
has been to require of the juries a definite de- 
cision as to which was the best and which the 
second best of the exhibits in each class. For 
these, corresponding graduated medals were 
awarded. Such decisions were in many cases 
necessarily arbitrary, since half a dozen exhibits 
might be equally meritorious, some excelling in 
one respect, and others in another, different but 
equally important. Hence, the Centennial Com- 
mission adopted the plan of giving diplomas and 
medals of equal value for all articles considered 
by a majority of the judges of the group to pos- 
sess distinguished merit. No one of these diplo- 
mas or medals is better than another, but all are 
alike, and award to the recipients exactly equal 
hgnor. Each award is based on a written report 


sifned by some one of the judges and counter- 
signed by a majority of the othersjudges of the 
group. These reports point out the particular 
respect in which the exhibits thus honored are 
thought to excel, and when received and pub- 
lished will be found to vary, of course, some of 
them being more flattering than others, 
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POOR LIZZIE. 


You swear I loved you dearly once— 
Perhaps! my pretty Lizzie; 

But then was then, and now is now: 
I’m busy—very busy! 


You'd like to have a thousand pounds! 
Good girl, your brain is dizzy! 

But mine is calm, and knows the world: 
I’m busy—very busy! 


You'll try your rights! you'll go to law! 
Your lawyer’s clever! Js he? 

Well, give the man my best respects: 
I'm busy—very busy! 





THE FRENCH COURT. 
See illustration on page 717. 

N our illustration of the French Court at the 
Centennial are specimens of manufactures in 
which France peculiarly excels. On all sides 
are displayed the richest productions of the silk 
looms of Lyons, and among them are scattered 
vases of the faience of Limoges. Notwithstand- 
ing the wide difference of material between the 
fine textile fabrics of France and the examples 
of the skill of her ceramic artists, there is, in an- 
other sense, a similarity between them sufficient- 
ly marked to make their union in our illustration 
harmonious. We discover in the treatment of 
natural forms a freedom and truth which are com- 
mon to the embroiderer and the potter. There is 
also every where apparent a keen perception of 

the beauties of color elsewhere unequaled. 

The silks are all from Lyons, the great centre 
of the silk industry of France. They illustrate to 
perfection the rich beauty obtainable in both plain 
and ornamental fabrics. The damasks are ex- 
ceedingly attractive, whether velvet, silk, crépe de 
Chine, or Sicilienne. Near it are materials for a 
wedding dress which would have graced Eugénie 
herself, or caused a flutter in the “ gay court of 
Navarre’—white satin with heavy damassé fig- 
ures, combined with faille or velvet. The effect 
of a costume so composed would be superb. 

Speaking of the Empress reminds us of a set 
of curtains, valued at twenty-eight hundred dol- 
lars, made for the imperial palace at Fontaine- 
bleau, rich in appearance, beautiful in ornamental 
design, and showing the most marvelously skillful 
workmanship. Unfortunately the set never 
the walls it was made toadorn. The Napoleonic 
star was setting even while the looms were busy, 
and before the work was completed that lumi- 
nary was below the horizon, and the curtains 
were sent to lend a new beauty to the French 
Court at Philadelphia. From the same factory 
comes a number of ecclesiastical vestments and 
upholstery fabrics. Under the former may be in- 
cluded an altar banner embroidered+in silk and 
gold. The robes are similarly wrought, and are 
magnificent enough to have been worn by the 
Levite of old, 

“when, as Scripture tells, 

The high-priest in the Holiest moved majestic 

With gems irradiate and with golden bells.” 

Of the curtains there may be said to be two dis- 
tinct classes, the gay and the sombre, so strong is 
the contrast effected by placing them in juxtapo- 
sition. Both are beautiful; but American taste 
leans decidedly toward the latter, which are cer- 
tainly the more quiet, home-like, and refined. 

Of plain silks and velvets for both cloaking 
and millinery purposes there is an endless choice. 
The factories producing the black silks upon 
which the American fame of Lyons to a great ex- 
tent rests are represented by exhibits which show 
that the old houses are in no danger of losing 
their prestige. They have all the beauty, weight, 
and lustre which combine to give the French man- 
ufacture its pre-eminence in the markets of the 
world. 

Among the black silks, damasks, and foulards 
are several very close imitations of India shawls 
and Turkish rugs. The former come up so close- 
ly to the real and, as they have always been con- 
sidered, matchless shawls of India that even an 
expert might hesitate in calling them only imita- 
tions. The Turkish rugs also bear an outward 
appearance so strikingly similar to that of the 
genuine productions of the patient Mussulmans 
that a second and a third examination may be re- 
quired to detect the difference. What is chiefly 
remarkable about these efforts of the French 
makers is that in imitation, as in the textures pe- 
culiar to themselves, they aim at the highest. 

When we have glanced at the moiré antique, 
moiré Frangais, and faille Pompadour, we have 
seen the leading textile attractions of the court. 
The former are exceptionally brilliant, and are in 
all colors. Their peculiar finish and bright lustre 
give them a regal beauty with which no other 
fabrics can cope. 

The art applied to the decoration of the mate- 
rials enumerated is no less remarkable than the 
materials themselves. On some are flowers so 
graceful in form and so true to nature that it 
would almost appear that they could not have 
been made by machinery. They show all the 
correctness of drawing attainable by the indus- 
trious patience and practical skill devoted to the 
best hand-wrought embroidery. If we turn to the 
specimens of the latter, we find in them the traces 
of no inconsiderable artistic talent united to deli- 
cacy of taste and skillful workmanship, The cur- 
tains above alluded to might be taken as good 
examples of this kind of excellence. Amidst a 
bewildering elaboration of tracery, flowers can be 
singled out blooming in a beauty closely allied to 
that of nature. Under all the splendor of a chas- 
uble, although in such a case taste is less unfet- 
tered in seeking out its own modes of expression, 
there is discoverable a blending of colors which 
relieves the vestment of the painful glare of what 
would otherwise be unsubdued gorgeousness. It 
is in the floral ornamentation, however, that the 
most decided evidences of artistic ability can be 
discovered, as it is there that it has the most full 





and free scope. Endeavor is turned toward the 
right point—the reproduction of the natural. 
This fact also accounts, no doubt, to a certain ex- 
tent, for the graceful freedom of some of the de- 
signs, which consist only of arbitrary patterns. 

These characteristics of what may well be call- 
ed an art might be less worthy of special notice 
and commendation were it not that they belong 
equally to the French workers in other branch- 
es. The constant contact with and studious ob- 
servance of nature lie at the bottom of all excel- 
lence in drawing and modeling. We may mention 
an instance in illustration. When Powers com- 
pleted his “Greek Slave,” he turned out a work 
which lifted him almost at once into a prominent 
place among sculptors. And yet if we study 
closely such a group as that of Barcaglia, in Me- 
morial Hall, we discover wherein the American is 
inferior to the Italian. The former had not ad- 
vanced as far as his countrymen who depict the 
beauties of sea, sky, forest, and stream with the 
brush. They demonstrate their mastery of na- 
ture’s secrets as well as of her outward form. 
They have learned to portray the gleams of emo- 
tion passing across her face as well as the grand- 
eur of her fixed repose. Barcaglia similarly catch- 
es with fine poetic sense the beauty of curves and 
lines which Powers has missed; and for the ele- 
gant truthfulness and life-like grace of the one, 
we have the more rigid and comparatively cold 
lifelessness of the other. 

The French artists whose works we are now to 
pass in review manifest a wonderful ability to 
cope with the difficulties presented by the mate- 
rial under their hands in attaining to a similar 
expression of the natural. The faience vases 
mingling with the silks of Lyons are all pro- 
duced by the artists of Limoges. The word 
faience is applied generally to all earthenware as 
distinguished from porcelain, and under its old 
French acceptation even included porcelain. Al- 
though its etymology is not very clear, the evi- 
dence preponderates in favor of its being de- 
rived from Faenza, a small Italian town near 
Bologna. It is, in any case, certain that as early 
as the beginning of the fifteenth century the fab- 
rics of Faenza were highly valued, and that the 
town has a more probable right to the honor of 
giving a name to similar productions of all coun- 
tries than its philological French rival, Fayence, in 
Provence. Limoges does not appear to have ever 
heretofore been known as remarkable for its 
faience. Porcelain was made there in 1778 of a 
very fine quality, and its ware of that kind is still 
considered of pre-eminent excellence. Previous 
to that, however, in 1737, a faience manufactory 
was founded, with which, on the discovery of ka- 
olin at St. Yrieix thirty-six years afterward, por- 
celain was joined. For nearly forty years subse- 
quently a kind of faience peculiar to the district 
continued to be made; but of late years, and in 
this country in particular, Limoges has been chief- 
ly known for its porcelain. At no time, as has 
been said, was its faience widely celebrated. 

The vases in the French Court are therefore of 
enameled faience, or common clay, painted and 
enameled. The brilliancy and transparent depth 
of the coloring, the singular but attractive shapes, 
and the realism in form of the ornamentation 
stamp them as specimens of the highest art. 
There is an originality about the forms which 
makes these vases unique in the Exhibition. They 
are as far removed as possible from the majolica 
vases of Berlin, the stone-ware of England, the 
faience of Sweden, or the distinctive forms of 
Japan or China. They are equally far removed 
from those of Greece, or their modifications in 
Denmark or Brazil. They resemble most closely 
the fabrics of early Britain, and one,in particu- 
lar, of a pleasantly suggestive mottled gray col- 
or, bears a close resemblance to an Anglo-Saxon 
vase fror. near Norfolk. However that may be, 
the French potters have been eminently success- 
ful in choosing forms suitable to the material 
they use. 

The colors have been obtained by a novel 
process, which may be said to have opened up a 
new field for the exercise of the artist’s endeav- 
or. How they are produced it would be futile 
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ty. They resorted to a fearless freedom of style 
which made a rule for itself, and, as it turned 
out, was its own justification. They felt that 
with the new means at their command they had 
an opportunity for achieving a distinction which 
is not only that of singularity, but of positive ar- 
tistic merit. Called upon to discard the minute 
methods of decorating by precise point and care- 
ful line, they substituted for them a ater 
breadth and more vigorous treatment. e re- 
sult has been entirely successful, and the faience 
vases of Limoges are not only admirably suited to 
fill a place among the attractions of the French 
Court, but are among the most remarkable ob- 
jects of ceramic art in the Exhibition. 








IVULAET. 


By MRS. H. LOVETT-CAMERON. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
THE FIRST OF NOVEMBER. 


Ir was on one of those days when Colonel 
Hugh Fleming was away up in London that “a 
southerly wind and a cloudy sky” ushered in the 
first of November. 

Of all the three hundred and sixty-five days of 
the year the first day of November was to Squire 
Travers the most solemn and the most important. 

The first meet of the season was held, accord- 
ing to a time-honored custom, on a small triangu- 
lar-shaped common surrounded by three cross- 
roads, and having in the centre a fine group of 
elm-trees, known by the name of Waneberry 
Green. 

Here, by eleven o’clock in the morning on the 
eventful day, were gathered together half the 
county-side. There were eight or ten carriages 
full of ladies on the road by the side of the turf 
—Lady Ellison driving her roan ponies with her 
daughter-in-law beside her; Mrs. Blair, in sables 
and a Paris bonnet, leaning back in the Sotherne 
barouche jn solitary grandeur; fat, good-temper- 
ed old Mrs. Rollick, with her three plain but jolly 
daughters crammed up in the antiquated yellow 
family chariot, all four laughing and talking very 
loud indeed all at once, side by side with the 
Countess of Stiffly, very thin and angular, sitting 
bolt-upright in her brand-new carriage, and cast- 
ing withering glances of contempt and disgust at 
“those horrible Rollick girls ;” and many other 
representatives of the county families. Besides 
these there were also most of the smaller fry of 
the neighborhood. 

The parsons had come out to see the fun, with 
their wives and daughters, in unpretending little 
pony-carriages ; and the farmers’ wives, in won- 
derful and gorgeous colors, driving themselves in 
their high tax-carts. 

And then there were a goodly company of 
riders. Ladies of course in any number, most of 
them having merely ridden over to see the meet 
and to flirt with the men, though some few had 
a more business-like air, and looked as if they 
meant going by-and-by. Conspicuous among 
these latter is Juliet, on her three-hundred-guinea 
bay horse, side by side with Georgie Travers on 
her old chestnut. 

Juliet, with her face flushed rosy with the wind 
and her beautiful figure shown off to full advan- 
tage by her perfectly fitting habit and by the 
splendid horse on which she is mounted, looks as 
lovely a picture as any one need wish to see, and 
is the centre of an admiring group of red-coated 
horsemen; but Georgie is a little nervous and 
anxious, and keeps looking about for Wattie El- 
lison, who has not yet appeared. 

The Squire, of course, is in great force, riding 
about from group to group, talking to the ladies 
in the carriages, waving his hand to this or that 
new-comer, consulting his watch every minute, 
and trotting rapidly up and down as full of busi- 
ness as a general on the eve of a battle. 

“Tsn’t your Wattie coming ?” asks Juliet aside 
of Georgie, for her woman’s wit has long 
guessed her little friend’s secret. ‘“ Ah, there he 





to inquire. The process is most safely cl 
among the secrets of the art. We can judge, 
however, from the results already obtained, that 
we have only seen the beginning of a branch of 
ceramic decoration which is capable of being car- 
ried to a marvelous extent. The ornamentation, 
apart from the vases in which the wonderful col- 
or is the only aim of the artist, is threefold— 
painting on the surface, carved figures in un- 
glazed relief, and forms attached to the surface. 
The last of these is represented by a vase, the 
handles of which are composed of single butter- 
fly forms beautifully moulded, and placed as if 
alighting on the vase; and by another, the orna- 
mentation of which consists of a flower spray ly- 
ing naturally across the upper part of the rotund- 
ity. The latter is as clearly suggested by nature 
as was the Corinthian capital to Callimachus, ac- 
cording to the beautiful legend of Greece. 

Of the second order are two vases represent- 
ing Phoebus and Luna respectively. The figures 
are moulded in relief, Luna with the new moon 
under her feet, and Phoebus with the full-drawn 
bow. Both are admirably modeled. 

Of the first order there is a great variety. The 
colors are applied with a bold freedom to which 
in the ceramic art we were almost strangers, 
and the forms are life-like and real. Hunting 
dogs in various attitudes are on some most suc- 
cessfully treated; on another appears a woman 
scattering food for poultry; and in all the draw- 
ing is true and the colors superb. In the pro- 
duction of a natural flesh-tint the artists of Li- 
moges have achieved their great triumph of color. 

Comprising all these works in one general ob- 
servation, they impress us by the harmony exist- 
ing between material, shape, and decoration. 
With a boldness which frequently ts to 


is, ing up to us now; how well he looks in 
pink! How do you do, Mr. Ellison? Here is 
Georgie getting quite pale and anxious because 
you are so late ;” and Juliet nods pleasantly as 
the two lovers with smiles and blushes take up 
their position at once side by side. 

And now the clatter of hoofs is heard on the 
left, and, headed by Ricketts the huntsman, and 
backed up by the two whips, in a deep, compact, 
and mottled mass, the pack of hounds comes trot- 
ting quickly on to the scene. 

Then at once all is bustle and excitement; the 
Squire gives the word, on go the hounds to draw 
the woods to the right, crack go the whips, too- 
too-too goes the horn, and with much hurry and 
commotion the whole body of riders follow in the 
wake of the master. 

Then there is the usual waiting about at the 
cover-side, the gleam of red coats dotted about 
the field turns the gray background of brush- 
wood and the sombre plowed field into a holi- 
day scene ; all voices are hushed in the suppressed 
excitement of the moment, save only the Squire’s, 
who swears roundly at every thing and every body 
within hearing, while the hounds draw silently 
but closely through the wood. 

Then all at once a whimper is heard, soon deep- 
ening into a mellow chorus: “Tallyho! Gone 
away! gone away!” 

In a moment the hounds have burst from the 
wood, and after them dash the whole company 
helter-skelter, as fast as their horses can lay legs 
to the ground. 

Such a confusion at the first few fences! 

Some refuse, some jump on each other, some 
make for gates, while the timid riders turn back, 
and those who are left with the first flight settle 





positive genius, the artists of Limoges threw 
aside the bonds of precedent and conventionali- 





th Ives down to their work in earnest, and 
soon disappear over the shoulder of the hill. 
In an incredibly short space of time Waneber- 


ry Green is deserted. The carriages have all 
driven off, some few to follow for a mile or two 
along the lane in hopes of coming across the 
hounds again, but most of them to turn in the 
direction of their respective homes. The lookers- 
on and followers on foot, who often see a good 
deal of the fun, have all disappeared; not a liv- 
ing soul is left; and the rooks, that have been 
disturbed from their haunts by the morning’s 
noise and commotion, come cawing contentedly 
back to the elm-trees in the middle of the little 
common. 

They had a good run that morning, and fore- 
most in the field was, of course, Georgie Travers, 
pressing close in her father’s wake, and followed 
near by by Wattie Ellison. Georgie knew every 
= the country, every gap, every gate, every 

itch. 

She picked her own line with a cool head and 
“scientific reckoning; she knew better than to 
waste her own strength or her horse’s at the be- 
ginning of the day with unnecessary exertions, 
but when there did come an unavoidable thick- 
set bull-finch or a stiff bit of timber, Georgie put 
the chestnut’s head well at it, rammed in her lit- 
tle spurred heel, set her teeth hard, and was over 
it in a manner that made every man round her 
turn for an instant to admire. 

Juliet Blair did not ride to hounds after this 
fashion. I am not sure that she would not at. 
heart have considered it rather infra dig. for the 
owner of Sotherne Court to go rushing over hedges 
and ditches during the whole day in the reckless 
way that little Georgie Travers did. 

Juliet followed for a little way in a leisurely, 
lady-like manner, followed by her groom, and 
keeping rather aloof from the ruck of the hunt, 
till they came to the first check, and then she 
turned her horse’s head into a side lane, left the 
hounds behind, and went for a quiet ride on her 
own account. 

Just when she was going home, and long after 
she thought she had left every trace of the hunt 
behind her, she suddenly came upon Georgie and 
young Ellison riding side by side down a narrow 
lane, with their heads and hands suspiciously close 
together. 

“Halloa, Georgie! I left you in the front; 
how do you come here ?” 

“T got thrown out,” said Georgie, blushing ; 
“and we have lost the hounds; have you seen 
any thing of them ?” 

“Nothing whatever, and I don’t suppose you 
want to see them, you very disgraceful young peo- 
ple!” said Juliet, laughing, as she cantered by. 

Georgie and her lover rode on slowly. 

“You will tell your father to-night, Georgie ?” 
said the young man. 

“Yes, I think I had better; but papa has been 
very worried lately by Cis.” 

“What has poor Cis been doing now ?” 

“Why, Juliet has refused him again,” said 
Georgie, laughing. 

“Tam sure I am not surprised. How can your 
father expect her to have him ?” 

“ Well, I don’t know ; but even now papa won’t 
give up the idea. He is very savage with Cis, and 
it is a good thing the poor boy is away. Certain- 
ly Cis inherits papa’s dogged determination if he 
inherits nothing else, for he won’t give ber up a 
bit. I rather like him for it. Oh, Watt.e, Wat- 
tie,” she cried, suddenly, “there are the hounds! 
Come along.” 

And Georgie was over the hedge in a minute 
and away, as a gleam of scarlet and white through 
a break in the woodland told them that they had 
again fallen in with the lost hunt. 

Such a run they had in the afternoon !—thirty- 
five minutes without a check; it quite eclipsed 
the little spurt of the morning. 

It was very late that afternoon when Georgie 
and her father, stiff, tired, and muddy, dismount- 
ed at their own hall door, and limped into the 
house, while their steeds, looking tucked up and 
draggled, were led away to their well-earned gruel. 

Little Flora came flying down stairs three steps 
at a time to meet them. 

“Have you killed a fox, papa? where is his 
head ?” she cried, clinging to her father’s muddy 
coat tails. 

Mrs. Travers, following slowly, lugubriously said 
it was a mercy they hadn’t broken their necks this 
time, as if they were in the habit of doing so. 

“Oh, papa,” cried little Flora, “do let me ride 
with you some day on Snowflake! I know I could 
go quite well without a leading rein.” 

“So you shall, my little girl,” said the Squire, 
lifting her up and kissing her, “I'll make an- 
other Georgie of you some day, when she 
and marries, and leaves her old daddy ;” and the 
old man winked and nodded at his eldest daugh- 
ter in a manner that made her quite hopeful about 
the confession that was hanging over her. 

“ Please go and take off your dirty things, Geor- 
gie, and make haste,” said her mother. “Flora, 
you naughty child, you have covered your nice 
clean frock with mud; and I wish, Mr. Travers, 
you wouldn’t put such ideas in the child’s head. 
Iam sure one daughter rushing about all day with 
a pack of men, and unsexing herself among sta- 
ble-boys, is enough in a family. I hope to see 
Flora grow up a lady like her sister Mary.” 

“Stuff and nonsense!” growled the Squire, 
fiercely ; “ there isn’t one of ’em can hold a can- 
dle to Georgie. I won’t hear her abused, ma’am. 
Unsexed, indeed! did ye ever hear such a word ? 
D’ye want her to ride in a flannel petticoat? is it 
her wearing breeches that you mind ?” 

“Don’t be so coarse, Squire,” said his wife, 
looking deeply offended, while her spouse retired 
into his dressing-room with a loud guffaw of cer- 
tainly rather unrefined laughter. 

It was in the evening, after dinner, when the 
Squire had retired to his study to smoke his noc- 
turnal pipe, that Georgie came and stood at the 
back of her father’s chair. 

“Papa, I have something to say to you,” she 
began, softly stroking the top of his bald head. 





“ What is it, my girl? I suppose you want an- 
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other hunter this winter. Well, I have been 
thinking myself the chestnut is looking a little 
bit shaky on his fore-legs, though there’s no doubt 
he carried you well to-day, very well—couldn’t 
have gone better; but still I know he won’t last 
forever. There’s that brown mare; I meant her 
for you, and—there, I’ll give her to you outright 
for your own; but I suppose you'll be wanting 
another. Well, if you’re a good girl, I'll see what 
I can do for you.” 

“ But, papa, it isn’t about horses at all,” said 
Georgie, timidly. 

“Not about horses !” he exclaimed, looking up 
at her. ‘“ Well, what is it, eh ?” 

“You—you said to-day, papa—perhaps some 
day I might—I might think about marriage.” 

“Eh? what, what! marriage, is it? Ah, my 
girl, I sha’n’t know how to part with you; but I 
won’t be selfish. Never fear, my dear, the old 
man won’t be selfish. I won’t say nay to any 
good man who will make my little girl happy, and 
keep her as well mounted as she deserves to be. 
Who is the man? out with it, Georgie; who is 
the happy man?” 

“Oh, papa, I am afraid it isn’t at all a good 
match for me, not so good as you would like; but 
he is such a dear fellow, and I am so very fond 
of him.” 

“Well, out with it; who is he?” said her fa- 
ther, impatiently. ; 

“Wattie Ellison,” faltered the girl, hanging 
down her head. 

“ What!” thundered the Squire, jumping up 
from his chair and turning round on her, while 
his best meerschaum pipe fell shattered at his 
feet—‘“ what! How dare you mention that good- 
for-nothing young scoundrel to me? how dare 
you think of such a thing? Confound his impu- 
dence! So that’s what all your riding about 
together has come to, is it? I wouldn’t have 
believed it of you, Georgie—I wouldn’t have be- 
lieved it.” 

“Oh, papa, don’t be so angry,” cried Georgie, 
tearfully clasping her hands together ; “indeed we 
couldn’t help loving each other.” 

“Loving! pack of nonsense. I am ashamed 
of you, Georgie. You don’t suppose any father 
in his senses would allow his daughter to marry 
an idle young pauper like that? How dare he lift 
his eyes to you? how dare he make love to you? 
that’s what I want to know. Of all the dishon- 
orable, mean, base, contemptible young black- 
guards—” 

“Papa, papa!” cried Georgie, frantically. 

“Oh ay, I mean what I say; and a good horse- 
whipping is what Mr. Wattie Ellison deserves, 
and that’s what I would like to give him, and 
kick him out of the house afterward, the impu- 
dent young scoundrel !” 

And at this very moment the footman opened 
the door, and in an impassive voice announced 
“Mr. Walter Ellison.” 

At this most unexpected and undesirable ap- 
pearance on the scene of the young gentleman 
under discussion, poor Georgie went very nearly 
out of her mind with despair. 

The Squire, speechless with fury, and almost 
foaming at the mouth, literally flew at the throat 
of his would-be son-in-law, and, seizing him by 
the collar of his coat, shook him as a terrier 
shakes a rat. 

“What d’ye mean by it? How dare vou, you 
scoundrel? You d——d young rascal!” he pant- 
ed out breathlessly, while Georgie rushed at him 
to-defend her attacked lover. 

“T don’t see that I need be so dreadfully sworn 
at, Sir,” said Wattie, as soon as he was able to 
speak. “It is not my fault that your daughter 
is so charming that I could not help falling in 
love with her; and if you would allow us to be 
engaged we could wait, and I dare say I could get 
something to do, and you would help us a little, 
perhaps.” 

“Til see you d———d before ever I give you or 
her a farthing, Sir; of that you may be sure; 
and as to allowing her to be engaged to you, 
Td as soon allow her to be engaged to Mike the 
earth-stopper, quite as soon—much sooner, in 
fact.” 

“Hush, hush, papa!” here broke in Georgie, 
with a very white face. ‘“ You need not say any 
more; you will be sorry for having spoken like 
this by-and-by.” 

“T sha’n’t be a bit sorry. I mean every word I 
say. When this young gentleman goes out of 
the house this evening, I forbid him ever to come 
into it again. I forbid you ever to speak to him 
or write to him, or hold any communication with 
him whatever. If you do, I will disown you for 
my daughter, and never speak to you again; and 
I tell you, Georgie, thas sooner than see you mar- 
ried, or even engaged, to such an idle, profitless 
good-for-nothing as this young man, I would rath- 
er by far see you in your coffin.” 

There were a few moments’ silence in the lit- 
tle room when the Squire finished speaking, and 
then Georgie, white to her very lips, but brave 
and resolute as the little woman always was 
where courage and resolution were wanted, went 
straight up to her lover. 

“You hear what papa says, Wattie; don’t stop 
here any longer. It is no use, he will never allow 
it; we must just make the best of it and submit. 
He is my father, and I wouldn’t disobey him for 
worlds. You had better go right away, my poor 
boy, and try and forget me. Yes, don’t shake 
your head, Wattie; if it’s impossible, we shall 
perhaps learn with time and with absence to get 
over it. Oh, Wattie, give me one kiss and say 
good-by!” And she put both her arms round 
her lover’s neck and kissed and clung to him sob- 
bing, while her father stood by, looking on, but 
saying never a word, with a sort of choke in his 
throat of which he felt half ashamed. 

“Good-by, my love—God bless you, Wattie; 
as long as you are alive I will never marry any 
other man on earth. Go, now,” and she pushed 
him with her own hands gently out of the room 
and closed the door »pon him. 





“My own brave good giri!” said the Squire, 
when he was gone, attempting to draw his daugh- 
ter into his arms, but Georgie shrunk away from 
him. 

“ Don’t touch me, don’t speak to me,” she said, 
and then sat down till she heard the front-door 
close with a slam, and Wattie’s footsteps die 
away on the gravel-walk outside. 

Then she got up and moved rather unsteadily 
toward the door. The Squire sprang forward 
and held it open for her, looking at her wistful- 
ly, almost entreatingly, as she passed out; but 
she fixed her eyes in front of her and did not 
look at him. 

And somehow, when she was gone and he was 
left alone, although his daughter had given up 
her lover and promised to obey him, and although 
he had sworn his fill at the young fellow, and had 
not even been answered again, the old man did 
not feel very triumphant; he did not seem to 
have had the best of it at all in the encounter 
that was just over, but rather very much the 
worst of it. He had a vague idea that he had 
taken an inglorious part altogether, and felt rath- 
er small and contemptible in his own eyes. 

“‘ Nonsense, nonsense,” he said to himself at 
last; “of course I was quite right—quite right— 
any father in my place would have done the same 
—impudent young scoundrel! and how was I to 
know the girl would take it in that meek way? 
girls don’t generally. I didn’t like the look in 
her face, though, when she went out. I hope it 
won’t make any difference between her and me, 
though. Oh, she’ll get over it fast enough! I 
think I'll give her a new saddle; she wants one 
badly. Yes, I'll do that for her; that will please 
her, I know.’ 

And no sooner had this brilliant idea come into 
his mind than he sat down and wrote to his sad- 
dier in London to send down as soon as possible 
a new lady’s saddle of the very best that money 
could buy. 

When he had directed and stamped this letter, 
and dropped it into the letter-box outside in the 
hall, he felt happier in his mind, and went up stairs 
and joined the rest of his family in the drawing- 
room: but Georgie was not there. 

No word was said between Georgie and her fa- 
ther of what had passed between them either the 
next day nor any of the days that followed. The 
girl went about her duties as usual, but very 
quietly and unobtrusively. She wrote her father’s 
letters, and read the papers to him, and walked 
up to the stables and kennels with him as she 
was always accustomed to do, but silently, list- 
lessly, without any of her natural energy and en- 
thusiasm. You could see there was no longer 
any pleasure or spirit in her life for her. She 
was not in the Jeast sulky; she was perfectly 
sweet and gentle and submissive to her father ; 
and when the new saddle came down, she showed 
as much affectionate gratitude to him as he could 
possibly have expected, and yet every thing was 
different. 

There was no longer that unity in thought and 
purpose, that perfect confidence that had always 
bound the two together in a tie that resembled 
a devoted friendship rather than the relation 
which father and daughter generally bear to each 
other. 

The next hunting day Georgie, much to her fa- 
ther’s relief, for he had been dreadfully afraid 
that she might refuse to go out, appeared at break- 
fast as usual in her habit. She rode the new 
brown mare, who, although she fidgeted a good 
deal at starting, and lashed out once or twice at 
the covert-side in an unpleasant-looking way, still, 
when she was once fairly going, certainly acquit- 
ted herself as if she knew her business. 

Wattie Ellison was not there, and Georgie and 
her father both overheard Sir George Ellison say, 
in answer to some inquiries after him, that his 
nephew had taken a fit of industry and gone to 
town to court fortune in his old chambers in the 
Temple. 

To Juliet Blair the girl said a few words con- 
cerning her trouble. Juliet saw at once that 
something had gone wrong with her little friend. 

“What has happened, Georgie?” she asked, 
in a whisper, as the two found themselves side 
by side during a check in a deep lane. “ You look 
so miserable.” 

“TI am miserable, Juliet,” answered the girl, 
and her lip quivered. “It is all over between 
me and Wattie; he has gone away. Papa won't 
hear of it; he was very angry.” 

“What a shame! Why should he be angry ? 
I am sure Wattie is a man any body might be 
proud of.” 

“Thanks, Juliet dear; but papa was quite 
right,” answered Georgie, loyal as ever to her fa- 
ther. “I knew he would not allow it. You see, 
Wattie has no money and no prospects whatever. 
One’s sense tells one it was impossible.” 

“How I wish I could help you!” cried Juliet, 
ever ready for a generous action. ‘“ Now don’t 
you think I could make you a good fat allowance, 
just to start you in life, you know? You wouldn’t 
be proud, I know ; for, after all, half the use of 
money is that now and then one can make some- 
body one cares for happy. Don’t you think we 
could manage it ?” 

“T am afraid not, you dear good Juliet! Not 
that I should be proud a bit; but, you see, papa 
would not hear of such a thing, nor Wattie either. 
That is the worst of these men,” added Georgie, 
with a sigh. 

“What, not even if I was your sister-in-law ?” 
said Juliet, laughing. 

“ Ah, yes, then, perhaps. Oh dear, Juliet, how 
I wish you could manage to marry Cis! Papa 
would be so pleased. Poor papa! it is hard on 
him that both his children give him so much trou- 
ble and anxiety in their love affairs.” At this 
instant a halloa was heard, and Juliet, who was 
going home, waved her hand in farewell to her 
friend, who put the brown mare neatly over a 
stile and galloped off across a grass field to join 
the hounds, 





CHAPTER IX. 
COLONEL FLEMING ADVISES HIS WARD. 


“‘T wonprr when he will come back ?” said Ju- 
liet to herself, as she rode slowly up to her own 
hall door. “ Not till the day after to-morrow, I 
suppose.” 

It still wanted two days of the week he had 
said he would be away, and Juliet, as she dis- 
mounted and went in, felt that she had never 
known a week to be so interminably long as this 
one had been. 

She went into the little morning-room. The 
short winter afternoon was drawing in; and the 
room was but dimly lighted by the tlicker of the 
fire-light. 

“Let us have some tea,” said Juliet, flinging 
down her hat and gloves on the table, and ring- 
ing the bell, and then she stooped down in front 
of the fire and began warming her hands. 

Somebody rose from the sofa in the half-light 
and came and stood behind her on the hearth-rug. 
She thought it was her step-mother. 

“T am very cold,” she said. 

“ Are you ?” said a voice that was certainly not 
Mrs. Blair’s. 

She jumped up with a glad cry of surprise. 

“ Hugh !” she exclaimed in her delight, uncon- 
sciously calling him by his Christian name for the 
first time, and holding out both her hands to him ; 
and he took the hands and held them tight in his 
own, and then, with an impulse which he was un- 
able to resist, drew her suddenly toward him and 
kissed her once on the forehead. 

Ah! how many days were to pass away ere 
ever his lips repeated that unexpected and all too 
deliciously sweet caress ! 

“ You are glad to see me again, then 2” he ask- 
ed, as Juliet drew back from him a little con- 
fusedly. 

“Yes, so glad,” she answered, looking away 
from him with brightly crimsoned cheeks. “I 
had no idea you were here. What brought you 
back sooner than you expected ?” 

“The three-thirty express. My business was 
over; there was no longer any reason for my 
staying away.” 

And then Higgs and the footman came in with 
the tea-tray and the candles, followed almost im- 
mediately by the rustle of Mrs, Blair’s silk dress 
along the passage. 

“ Why, Colonel Fleming !” exclaimed that lady, 
“when did you come back? I never heard you 
arrive. Why, how quickly you have done all your 
London business! How much more lively I 
should have thought it must be for a man to be 
up in dear, delightful London, with all the clubs, 
and Bond Street, and the shops, and the theatres, 
than down in the wilds of the country, with only 
two women to amuse him! Shouldn’t you have 
thought so, Juliet ?” 

“You underrate your own fascinations, Mrs. 
Blair,” said Hugh, with a gallant bow; while Juli- 
et, still thrilling from head to foot with the mem- 
ory of that kiss, busied herself silently at the tea 
table. 

About that same kiss Hugh Fleming took him- 
self afterward very seriously to task. It was not 
at all in the programme of grave coldness and 
guardian-like severity of demeanor which he had 
drawn out for himself, and was quite incompati- 
ble with that stern line of duty and high princi- 
ple to which he had determined most strictly to 
adhere. It was wonderful how, at the first sight 
of that graceful girl, with her small dark head 
and soul-inflaming eyes, all these good resolutions 
had melted and vanished away, and left him so 
weak that he had not been able to resist even the 
small temptation of kissing her. 

It was only by going over and over again all 
the old arguments of honor and duty and right 
feeling during the course of a somewhat restless 
and sleepless night that Hugh Fleming could at 
all bring himself round again to the very proper 
determination which Mr. Bruce’s arguments and 
his own conscience had succeeded in implanting 
deeply in his mind. 

He must do this hard duty by her: he must 
plead his rival’s cause; he must, if possible, per- 
suade her to look more favorably on Cis Travers’s 
suit; and then he had better get himself back to 
India as quickly as he could, for to stop by and 
see her married to another under his eyes was 
surely a pitch of self-torture and self-abnega- 
tion which could not possibly be required of 
him. 

“ Will you come out and take a turn in the gar- 
den with me, Juliet?” he asked of her as they 
rose from breakfast the next morning. “It is a 
nice bright day for a stroll, and I have something 
to say to you.” 

Juliet gladly consented, and went to fetch her 
hat. 

They wandered out together toward the shrub- 
beries, talking lightly first of one thing, then of 
another; Hugh, like a coward, delaying the evil 
moment as long as possible. Did he guess, per- 
haps, how rudely his hand was to tear away all 
her brightest dreams ? 

At last there was a sudden pause in their talk, 
and Hugh began, hesitatingly, 

“T said I had something to say to you.” 

“Yes?” she said, inquiringly, breaking off a 
little branch of crimson-berried yew from the 
hedge along which they were walking. 

“Tt is perhaps a difficult subject for me to 
broach to you, Juliet, and one which I can hardly 
dare hope you will listen to from me; but it has 
been forced upon my conviction of late that it is 
perhaps my duty to speak to you very plainly in- 
deed upon this matter.” 

“Why should you not speak plainly to me?” 
she answered, looking down at the red berries in 
her hand and fingering them nervously. 

“Tt is the matter of your marriage,” he said, 
gravely. 

And then she answered with, poor girl! Heav- 
en knows what a beating heart, and with all the 
hopes and fears of a glad love trembling in her 








low, broken voice, “‘ Speak to me as plainly as you 
will—speak to me from your heart, Colonel Flem- 
ing, not as guardian to ward, but as man to wom- 
an; that is how I shall like you best to speak.” 
In a moment it had flashed across her that be- 
cause she was rich and he was poor—because he 
was her guardian and she his ward, therefore it 
was that he hesitated to speak what was in his 
heart toward her, 

“Unfortunately, my dear Juliet,” he angwered, 
after a moment’s silence, during which every de- 
mon that understands the art of temptation had 
fought a pitched battle within lim and been de- 
feated—“ unfortunately, it is exactly as a guard- 
ian to a ward that I wish to speak to you. I 
think you have hardly given the subject of a 
marriage with Cecil Travers as much attention 
and consideration as the idea demands from 
you.” 

The crimson berries dropped from her nerve- 
less fingers upon the path, and every vestige of 
color faded from her face. 

Colonel Fleming went on, speaking rather rap- 
idly : 

“T had no idea until lately how very much your 
poor father’s heart was set upon it, and how com- 
pletely the match was of his own planning and 
arranging for you.” 

No answer, only Juliet walked on rather faster 
by his side. 

“Cecil Travers is certainly a most steady and 
deserving young fellow, and is, as I need not re- 
mind you, very much attached to you personally. 
He is, I am sure, quite above any sordid consid- 
erations, and will value you for yourself and not 
for your money, as so many of the men you will 
meet in the world might do. Don’t you agree 
with me?” 

Still no answer. Miss Blair walks rapidly on. 

“From what Mr. Bruce tells me,” continued 
Colonel Fleming, “‘ and from what, indeed, I know 
myself of your affairs, it would be certainly a 
great advantage for the two properties to be 
united. It appears that the whole of those out- 
lying farms in the Lynedale valley, which now 
form part of Mr. Travers’s property, did, in point 
of fact, actually belong to your great-grandfather, 
who sold them very much beneath their value to 
the Travers family in order to pay the debts of a 
younger son. Now such a proceeding was, of 
course, an iniquity ; and if you can in any way repair 
and make up for the sins of your ancestors by re- 
storing the property to its original fair dimensions, 
it is, no doubt, incumbent on you todo so. No- 
blesse oblige, my dear Juliet; in your position of 
responsibility you are not quite the free agent 
which young ladies are generally supposed to be 
in these matters, and you owe a certain distinct 
duty, not only to your predecessors, but also, if I 
may be allowed to say so, to those that are to 
come after you.” 

Then Colonel Fleming comes perforce to an 
end of his arguments, having, in fact, nothing 
more to urge. 

“ You are well primed, Colonel Fleming!” cries 
Juliet, sarcastically. “ Mr. Bruce has supplied you 
with the usual stereotyped sentences. I have 
heard all that you have been saying a great many 
times before,” and she laughed a short, dry, and 
not pleasant laugh. 

“T don’t know, if the things are true, that they 
are any the worse for having been said before,” 
says her guardian, almost humbly. 

And then Juliet stops short in her walk and 
turns upon him with angry, flashing eyes: 

“ And do you mean to say, Colonel Fleming, 
that you, of all people on earth, advise me to mar- 
ry Cecil Travers ?” 

“ Really, Juliet-—” he begins, hesitatingly, quail- 
ing somewhat before her righteous wrath. 

“ Answer me!”’ she cries, stamping -her foot; 
“do you wish me to marry Cecil Travers? Yes 
or no, answer me !” and Hugh, not daring for his 
own sake to answer her “ No,” replies, “ Yes.” 

“May God forgive you for that lie!” answers 
Juliet, and deliberately turning her back upen 
him, she walks away into the house. 

Things after that are very uncomfortable in- 
deed at Sotherne Court for several days. Juliet 
is deeply, bitterly offended with her guardian, and 
will not speak to him more than she can possibly 
avoid. 

That he should have spoken to her as he did, 
ignoring all that had passed between them of 
tender meaning and unspoken sympathy, was in 
itself a bitter source of grief to her, but that he 
should have deliberately insulted her by pleading 
the cause of his rival, is a thing which Juliet 
thinks, and perhaps thinks rightly, that no wom- 
an ought everavholly to forgive to the man whom 
she loves. 

By some mysterious means of her own, wheth- 
er it is by letters from Mr. Bruce, or whether Er- 
nestine’s powers of observation have again been 
called into requisition, I am not prepared to say, 
but certain it is that Mrs. Blair is conscious not 
only of the coolness that exists between Juliet 
and her guardian, but also is perfectly aware of 
the cause for that coolness. 

And this state of things affords her intense 
satisfaction. 

Mrs. Blair, as has probably been seen long ago, 
divined that the interest which Colonel Fleming 
took in Juliet exceeded that amount of interest 
which a guardian may legitimately feel for a young 
lady who is in the position of his ward. 

It seemed to Mrs. Blair that, given a man with 
no private fortune, and in a position of great in- 
timacy in the house of a young lady largely gift- 
ed with all the good things of this world, what 
more natural than that the poor man should 
do his best to gain possession of those good 
things ? 

Now that Colonel Fleming should marry her 
step-daughter would not at all have suited Mrs. 
Blair’s views for her own future arrangements. 

Colonel Fleming was not a man over whom 
Mrs. Blair felt she could obtain the smallest in- 
fluence. She knew instinctively that he disliked 
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“*ARE YOU STILL ANGRY WITH ME? SHE ASKS.” 


and mistrusted her; and as Juliet did the same, 
any thing like an understanding between the two 
would probably be at once the signal for her owa 
departure from the very comfortable quarters in 
which she was at present installed. Although 
with a weak youth like Cecil Travers the widow 
felt that things would probably be very different, 
still 1am not sure but that to put Cecil promi- 


nently in the foreground, in order to keep other | 


and more formidable rivals at bay, was more her 
object than to urge on a marriage either with 
him or with any one else. She felt that if she 
could get Colonel Fleming safely back to India 
without his having proposed to Juliet, she would 
have gained a great deal. 

Unconsciously, honest little Mr. Bruce, whose 
faith in the claims of the “ Travers alliance” was 
part of his creed with reference to Miss Blair, 
played into the widow's hands with a prompti- 
tude and unsuspiciousness for which she was 
constantly invoking blessings on his worthy head. 
And she had yet another advocate—of which, 
however, she was quite unaware—in the-scrupu- 
lous feelings of honor and delicacy which formed 
a part of Colonel Fleming’s character. Instead 
of being a fortune-hunter, as in her own mind 
Mrs. Blair had designated him, he was, on the 
contrary, ready to sacrifice not only his own hap- 
piness, but also Juliet’s if need be, sooner than 


to him only a disadvantage, and not in the very 
least .a temptation. 

After that conversation in the garden in which 
Colonel Fleming had given his advice so very in- 


very good-looking guardian of yours going to stay | 
here ?” 

Juliet is angry with herself for getting red as 
she answers, “ As long as I can keep him, I hope.” 

“Ah!” says the good lady, nodding and wink- 
ing; “if I were you, I would try and keep him | 
altogether. Perhaps that is what you mean to 
do, eh ?” 

Here Mrs. Blair remarks, casually, “I believe 
that Colonel Fleming’s leave is nearly over, Mrs. 
Rollick ; he will be returning to India almost im- 
mediately, I fancy.” 

And for once, although she hates her for say- 
ing it, Juliet feels grateful to her step-mother. 

She gets up and goes over to the Misses Rol- 
lick, who have just ended their duet, and asks 
them to sing another, which they eagerly and 
joyfully proceed to do. 

“*T know a maiden fair to see!” said Miss 
Arabella Rollick, archly smiling round on the 
company generally. 

“* Beware! take care!’” echoes Miss Eleanor 
Rollick, in a deep, lugubrious contralto. 

“*She’s fooling thee!” continues Miss Ara- 
bella, confidentially winking down the room. 

And then there is a commotion at the door, 
and all the gentlemen come in very close togeth- 





| er, turn round just inside the room, and go on 


effectually to his ward, his manner to her became | 


entirely changed ; he was continually on his guard 
with her, constantly watching his own words and 
actions, so that he became reserved and even cold 
and distant to her. 


Juliet fretted vainly over this change. To her | 


impulsive, affectionate nature such an alteration 
in one who had hitherto been uniformly kind and 
indulgent to her was inexpressibly painful. Her 


own resentment against him had been but short- | 


lived, and had he but met her half-way, she 
would have been only too glad to have 
forgotten all that he had said, and have 
let every thing be as usual between 
them. 

Things were in this state when a din- 
ner party, which had been for some time 
in contemplation, took place at Sotherne 
Court. ‘ 

Sir George and Lady Ellison, Mr. and 
Mrs. Travers and Georgie, and the Rol- 
lick family, were among the guests. 

A country dinner party is not, as a 
rule, a lively entertainment ; the conver- 
sation is purely of local topics, and to 
a stranger the ins and outs of county 
gossip are apt to be inexpressibly weari- 
some, 

It is bad enough at dinner, but after 
dinner, in the drawing-room, when the 
ladies are left alone, it is ten times 
worse. Lady Ellison gets hold of a 
young married woman, to whom she 
proceeds to unfold her views on the 
nourishment of very young infants. 
Mrs. Blair descants on the superiority 
of Frengh lady’s-maids to Mrs. Travers, 
who thattks God piously that she never 
had a fine lady’s-maid at all, either 
French or English. Presently two of 
the Misses Rollick good-naturedly go to 
the piano and warble a duet. 

“*Oh, were I on the zephyr’s wing !’” 
trill out these substantial maidens to- 
gether, which makes Georgie Travers 
wickedly whisper that, if they were, they 
would very speedily tumble down. Mrs. 
Rollick sits by, fanning her portly per- 
son placidly, and smiling sweetly at her 
offspring ; while Juliet and Georgie whis- 
per together in a corner about poor 
Wattie. 

“My dear,” says Mrs. Rollick, who 
has a knack of making awkward re- 
marks, nodding pleasantly across to 
Juliet—“my dear, how long is that 


| with what they were talking- about before they | 
in any way to court a woman whose wealth was | 


came in. 

Lady Ellison and the young married woman 
hastily push their chairs apart and finish off their 
last confidences on the subject of the infants in a 
whisper. 

The Squire has button-holed Sir George Ellison | 
in the doorway, and is saying, in a loud voice, 
“Unless we can improve our breed of horses, | 
Sir, unless we can improve the breed, the country 
must go to the dogs.” 

“Ah, we must improve the breed of dogs, then, | 
ha! ha!” says Sir George, with a feeble attempt 
at a mild joke, endeavoring to sidle away from 
his tormentor and to get into the middle of the 
room—a stratagem which the Squire immediate- 
ly circumvents by backing in front of him, hold- | 


ing him tight by the arm, and talking at the top 
of his voice. 
Mr. Rollick, who is very small and thin, and al- 


| together gives one the idea of a man much sat 


upon by the females of his family, is telling the 
young married woman’s husband, who is a curate, 
for the third time, that the crop of mangel-wur- 


fine.” 
ble is not absorbing, answers, rather irrelevantly. 
t=}J ’ 7? 


“ Exactly so,” and looks round the room to see | 


if his wife is sitting in a draught, which is his 
prevailing anxiety. Two young officers who 
have come over from the neighboring garrison 
town stand for a moment together, and ejacu- 
late to each other, “ Deuced good sherry!” and 
“Deuced fine gal!” the latter remark being 
pointed at Juliet; after which the Rollick girls, 





having come successfully to the end of “Be- | 


ware!” bear down upon these gentlemen from the 
opposite side of the room, ang carry them off in 


| triumph into separate corners, there to torment 
| them at leisure. 


Lastly Hugh Fleming saunters into the room, 
looking very much bored, glances for one mo- 
ment at Juliet, anf then sinks down into a low 
chair by the side of Georgie Travers, to whom he 
has taken rather a fancy. 

Squire Travers having backed himself into the 


| middle of the room, still discoursing noisily by 


the way upon the breed of horses, catches his 
foot in the folds of Mrs. Rollick’s amber satin 
gown, among which he flounders about hopeless- 
ly, and nearly tumbles headlong on to that lady’s 
portly lap. 

Juliet goes laughingly to his rescue, and then, 
with a view to the release of the much-enduring 
Baronet, carries him off to a distant sofa for “a 


| talk.” 


The Squire is pleased with the attention; he 
is very fond of Juliet, and always looks upon her 
in the light of his future daughter-in-law. ‘“ My 
little Georgie looks well, doesn’t she?” he says, 


| looking across to his daughter. 


“Not at all, Mr. Travers,” answers Juliet, re- 


BLACK RUPERT'S LEAP. 





morselessly ; ‘I never saw her look less well; 
she looks as white and ill as possible. I am 
afraid you have been giving her something to fret 
about lately.” 

“Eh, eh, what! what’s the girl been grumbling 
about? You don’t really think she looks ill, do 
you, Miss Juliet?” This is said anxiously. Ju- 
liet answers that she really does think so, and 
the Squire scratches his thin gray hair, and mut- 
ters, “God bless my soul! I can’t let her go 
and marry a young pauper without a farthing, 
you know.” 

“No, but you might give her a little hope,” 
pleads Juliet. 

“Well, and are you going to give me a little 
hope about my boy?” says he, dextrously turn- 
ing the tables on her; “answer me that, Miss 
Juliet, and then I'll see what I can do for Georgie 
—not before, mind, not before.” And the argu- 
inent is so unanswerable that Juliet is not able 
to continue the discussion. 

And then, to every body’s relief, Lady Ellison’s 
carriage is announced, and there is a general 
move; every one saying, as they wish good-night, 
what a pleasant evening they have spent, and no 
one honestly thinking so, except the Rollick girls, 
who have made great way with the two officers, 
and got them to promise to come over to lunch 
next Sunday. 

The last of the carriages drives off, and as Mrs. 
Blair goes up to bed, Juliet lingers a moment in 
the hall, and presently Colonel Fleming comes 
out to her; she lifts her eyes to his with a sort 
of dumb entreaty for mercy. 

“Are you still angry with me?” she asks, 
gently. 

“ Angry! what can you be thinking of ? how 
could I be angry with you?” Something makes 
him more than half inclined to take her into his 
arms then and there, but he resists the tempta- 
tion, and only says, half playfully, half tenderly, 
“Go to bed, child, and don’t take such silly ideas 
into your head.” 

And Juliet sprang up stairs with a blither step 
and with a lighter heart than she had had for 


. : | some days. 
| zels is remarkably fine this year, ‘“‘ re—markably | 2 


The curate, whose interest in that vegeta- | 


(TO BE OONTINVED,] 





BLACK RUPERT’S LEAP. 
Brack Rupert, speed! Your glossy neck, 
That never yet has felt the lash, 

Is ruffled with the hot foam’s fleck. 


Across the rolling prairie dash, 
Although a double load you bear. 


The sunburnt grass was dead and dry, 
A jealous enemy was near, 

And from his bitter hate we fly. 

Black Rupert, speed, by all that’s dear! 
To ’scape the fate we three may share. 


Too late!—too late! Your quivering flank 
Heaves, and your blood-stained eyeballs glare ; 
And nearer yet come, hot and rank, 

The stifling smoke and cruel flare 

Of flames that race before the wind. 


On! Rupert, on! For life or death! 
The hand that loves you plies the whip; 
And scorching torments suck the breath 
That trembles on my darling’s lip. 

On! Rupert, from the hell behind. 


A falter! Ah, the cruel lash! 

A crash of stones—a gleaming light— 
And in our front a fiery flash. 
Thank God! the torrent meets our sight 
Amid the foliage which it fed. 


A bound—a rushing through. the air— 
And Rupert’s sinews, tried as steel, 

Have borne us o’er the stream, and there, 
Safe by brave Rupert’s form, we kneel— 
But he is motionless and dead! 








November 4, 1876.] 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


[Novemper 4, 1876. 





ANSWERS 70 0 'ORRESPOND ZNT'S. 


A. B. C.—New York Mills, or Wamsutta, or any oth- 
er of the muslins now sold for 124 or 14 cents a yard 
is nice enough for your under-clothing, unless you 
prefer the high-priced French percales. Linen lawns 
are chosen for ruffling them. 

Mary.—No poplin is all silk; in that case it would 
not be poplin, but silk. Irish poplin is mixed silk and 
wool, with the silk all thrown on the surface and the 
wool used for the background. French poplin has 
much more wool in it, is less glossy, and costs less 
money. 

Mrs. M. H. B.—Your suggestions about the blue 
dress are good. Trim with fringe and galloon. The 
pale blue feather would be appropriate. Wear cream- 
eolored or else French gray gloves. 

Mace May.—English embroidery is the name giv- 
en the open-work with eyelet-holes now so much seen. 
French embroidery is most used for hand-work done 
in close patterns. You can get yokes and bands em- 
broidered here for various prices. Black grenadine 
may be trimmed up with flower garlands, and made 
very pretty for an evening dress. 

Tux Parson’s Wire.—Get navy blue, dark gray, or 
else rifle green cloth for your boy’s Sunday suit. Make 
it with a cutaway jacket, a vest, and knee pantaloons 
bound with black braid. Loose sacques will be worn 
again. For your daughter have pleated basques belt- 
ed in, that may be altered, as she outgrows them, by 
lengthening the waist and letting out the pleats. Dark 
green, seal brown, and blue armure woolens are chosen 
for girls’ Sunday dresses. You can have a long round 
over-skirt for her, and then turn in the top of her low- 
er skirt so that you can let it down when you have to 
lengthen it. For your smaller boy have a jacket with 
vest and kilt-pleated skirt made of heavy diagonal 
wool, either in plain colors or in small dark plaids.— 
Thanks for your appreciative letter. 

R. E. T.—Get black repped silk, and make by pat- 
tern of Double-breasted Sacque illustrated in Bazar 
No. 44, Vol. IX. Fur trimmings will be more worn 
than any previous season. Basques with over-skirts 
made on the lower skirt seem always the best design 
for black silks, yet at present many of the handsomest 
are made with polonaises, 

O1to.—Yonr tamise dress will answer. The fichu 
wraps are scarcely heavy enough for the fall. Get a 
sacque or Dolman of black drap d’été, trimmed with 
braids and mourning fringe of crimped tape. 

Mrs. A. C. B.—All the necessary patterns of an in- 
fant’s wardrobe will be sent you inclosed in one wrap- 
ping on receipt of 25 cents. 

A Weerren Woman.-—Make warm woolen dresses by 
the pretty princesse pattern for your little girl. It is 
contained in the Girls’ Wardrobe illustrated in Bazar 
No. 50, Vol. VILL 

Ovv Svussormer.—The skirts are still worn with 
basques buttoned behind. Half-long sleeves will be 
worn with evening dresses. Both heart-shaped and 
square necks will be worn. Henrietta cloth is so like 
cashmere that many ladies wear it out of mourning. 
Polonaises with belts are not as stylish as without 
them, English walking hats will still be used, though 
not as generally as last year. 

A Sun.—You have bought black marten that has not 
been properly dressed, and we fear there is no way now 
of getting rid of the odor. Use very broad Titan braid 
instead. 

Toors.—No; a wrap like the dress will not be more 
stylish than a handsome cloth, silk, or fur cloak that 
may be worn with various dresses. 

Maarta.—Get figured black Chambéry gauze for an 
over dress with your wine-colored silk. Make it a po- 
lonaise with square neck and elbow sleeves, or else 
use the Lady Washington Basque and Princesse Apron 
pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 44, Vol. IX. Black 
figured net would also look well on this over dress, 

Mas. A. T. 8. C.—White and black materials se 
worn by ladies who are not in mourning. Make po- 
lonaises buttoned behind of black alpaca piped with 
red for your little girls to wear with their partly worn 
skirts, 

Mus. J. P.—Use the princesse dress pattern for your 
little girl. Make a Lady Washington basque for your 
black silk dress, and a princesse over-skirt by pattern 
illustrated in Bazar No. 44, Vol. IX. 

H. B.—It is better to buy your silk at once, as it will 
doubtless increase in price during the winter. If you 
have one good black silk, you had better buy a gray or 
seal brown one for your new dress. Dark green or 
navy blue cashmere will make a handsome traveling 
dress for a bride in winter. 

Lvoy C.—Trim your brown de bége with wool braid 
of a darker shade, or else with knife-pleatings of the 
material. Trim the little girl’s seal brown alpaca with 
box-pleated bias frills, 

Sunsoriser.—We have not the pattern you want, 
but will probably have one of a similar garment.— 
The author of Ward or Wie is unknown. 

Dora.—A dog collar is merely a ribbon an inch 
wide, or wider, usually of velvet, drawn closely around 
the neck. A double cord or a fold of piping is still 
the finish for silk basques. 

A. K. 8.—A lady’s short gold watch chain should 
have a bar to pass through a button-hole half-way 
down the waist of her dress. A watch pocket should 
be made in the dart on the left side of the front below 
the taper of the waist. 

A. C, F.—Faille is the commercial name of a kind 
of repped silk. The term basque is applied here col- 
lectively to a skirtless waist, although the French 
signify thereby simply the skirt of the waist or-cor- 
sage. It is hard to assign any other reason than ca- 
price for the application of antique names to modern 
articles of dreas, such as tunica, pepluma, etc. 

F. G. C.—To obtain a patent you should apply to 
some reliable lawyer or agent. The steps to be taken 
are too complicated for description here. 

Dover, A. W.—In Bazar No. 48, Vol. III, you will 
find an article on the origin of Thanksgiving. The 
selection of the day is a matter of usage, and not of 
legislative action. 

A. B.—We will soon give the cut paper pattern of a 

lonaise with diagonal front. We have not the pat- 





tern of the one you mention. 

E. J.—The dark green brocaded silk will make a 
handsome polonaise to wear with a plain green skirt 
either of cashmere, silk, or velvet. 

Marrix.—For your traveling and wedding suit get a 
gtay cashmere polonaise, with a silk skirt of the same 
color. Wear this all day, both on the cars and at the 
dinner. Have a gray felt hat, trimmed with gray vel- 
vet and ostrich feathers. The dress must be trimmed 
with darker gray silk and fringe. Get a cloth Dolman 
for a wrap; border with fur; or else use your black 
silk cloak with a fur border. 

Emm a.—Directions for cretonne-work were given in 
Bazar No. 49, Vol. VII. Various kinds of embroidery 
stitches were deecribed in Nos. 27 and 40, Vol. II., and 
No. 19, Vol. L, of the Bazar. The terms of stitches 
are the same in silk as in white embroidery, 








ATTEND TO THE EARLY SYMPTOMS. 
Ir persons would attend to the early symptoms 
which always precede a disease many a heavy 
physician’s bill and great suffering would be 
avoided. A single dose of Dr. Schenck’s Man- 
drake Pills would have’ more effect in the early 
stages of liver complaint, bilious fever, and other 
diseases produced by a disordered condition of the 
stomach than by a week’s attendance of a regu- 
lar physician. These pills are so gentle and 
harmless in their action that they are becoming 
the sovereign remedy throughout the United 
States for all disorders of the character mentioned 
above. For sale by all druggists.—[ Com.] 





u wish to save your hair 


Save Your Hare.—If 
healthy, use Burnert’s Co- 


and keep it strong and 
ooarInk.—[Com.] 














Corvtne Wurrt.—By the meaus of the newly in- 
vented Copying W heel. patterns may be transferred 
from the Sup Soment with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is Pres useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers ey: or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cen 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 























U.0. GUNTHER’ SON 


(LATE 502-504 BROADWAY), 
CALL ATTENTION TO THEIR STOCK OF 


Ladies’ Fur 


ALSO, TO THEIR ASSORTMENT OF 


SEAL-SKIN SACQUES 


Fur-Lined Garments. 


THE LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE 
EVER OFFERED 


184 Fifth Avenue, 


(Broadway & 23d St.), NEW YORK. 





Soft Elastic Kid, Perfect Shape, Elegant Fall Shades, 
sewed with Lock-stitch. 
Unquestionably the Best Kid Glove now offered. 





We send a new pair in exchange for every pair that 
rip or tear when first tried on the hand. 


SENT, POSTPAID, ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 
2-BUTTON, $1 25. - SOprrer $1 40. 


CITAMPING 1 PATTERNS, either Perforated Comper or 
Blocks. Circulars free, or stam samples of 100 
oma designs for 10c. BENTLEY & BRO., 102 
Walke r St., N.Y., or 132 Lexington St, Baltimore, Md. 


)R. T. FELIX GOURAUD”S Oriental Cream, or Mag- 
ical Beautifier. Indorsed by the fashionable worl 











48 Bond St., N. Y., and of druggists. $1 50 per bottle. 





ADVERTISEMEN'LS. 


TIFFANY & CO., Union 


Square. Silver-ware for 
domestic use, including 


Spoons and Forks of their 
copyrighted patterns, sold 
by them exclusively, at close 
prices per ounce. . 





ADJUSTABLE BOSOM PAD. 





MAvF of Thin Cork, neatly covered, perfect shape, 
will not break nor get veg of order; gives pertect 
satisfaction in every res) ; has strong medical en- 


dorsements ; light, porous, healthy, graceful. Mailed 
on receipt of fitty cents. a and dealers sup- 
plied. GE FROST & CO., 


PP i. Devonshire Street, Boston, "Mase, 

oe | 2 BROADWAY, N.Y. 
Just received, a large importation of Honiton and Point 
Lace Braids, Pearl Edge and Linen Threads, also black 
and colored Twist and Chenille Fringes, Titien Braids, 
Buttons and Ornaments, Berlin Zephyrs, Worsted Em- 


broideries, and all materials for Needle-work, at the 
lowest prices, Samples sent. 


DR. WARNER'S HEALTH CORSET. 


With Skirt Supporter and 
Self-Adjusting Pads, 


Secures Hratru and Comrort of Body, 
with Grace and Beauty of Form. 
Three garments in one. Approved by 
all phy sicians. Agents Wanted. 
4 Samples by mail, in London cord, 
$2; Satteen, $1 1. To Agents at 25 
cents less. Order size two inches 
— than waist measure over the 
ress. 


&\ Warner Bro’s, 763 Broadway, N.Y, 
Leamon’s Dyes Color Silks. 


Leamon’s ‘Dyes Color Woolens. 











i. SELA. VF. 


54 West 14th St. (near Macy’s.) 


ONLY DEPOT, NEW YORK. 


CAUTION.—No connection with any other establishment, 


Continued Wonderful Success of the “Marguerita Wave,” 


upward. 


inch 





_sS 

THE “MARGUERITA WAVE.” > finest 
curly, in immense quantities 
front hair, 25c. an — each. COMBI 
proved manner, 25c. and 50c. per oz. Latest method ; 
GRAY HAIR A "SPE MALTY. 


URLS warranted naturally 
at ee to cuit every body. NE'WS for the 4 very rasHivNaBLE “INVISIBLE.” 
NGS made up in the most ap- 


INVISIBLE [FRONTS 
in large variety, very preg and 
improving the i 
instantly, $2 00 

atent hair-lace and natural curly 
air; on imitation lace, $1 00 per 


The largest assortment of Hiu- 
man Hair Goods, positive- 
ly retailed at wholesale prices, 

HAIR SWITCHES of 


Our quality of human hair goodg can not be excelled. 


which forms CONF FURE for front and back; can be ad- 
justed without a single hairpin, and will not rip or tear; 
improvement on the 
naturally curly hair, from $5 00 


reat 
ie of 






‘Invisible.” From $3 00 upward; 


ooks of all ladies 
r inch ve real 


quality of hair, and 
THE “SEASIDE WAVE.” 


Roots all one way. Hair taken in setae, e 
yest 


The 


749 in the world, ot premium awarded by the American Institute. L. SHAW’S UNRIVALED 


EAUTIFYING BAZAAR. 


CREME BLANCHE, or the Magic Beantifier, for ny complexion, imparts a brilliant transparency ; 


recommended by the most prominent phy sicians ; analyzed 
vial to the skin. 

ALL SUPERFLUOUS HAIR on L 

MOVED EFFECTIVELY, in the AURORA. cases, where all 


to be not only harmless, but very bene 
per box. 
in attendance. F. Covpxray’s celebrated 
without injury to the hair. 
ful pre ——. DERM 

NO Mi RE GRAY HAIR, 


Lo best chemists in this country, and prov 
Appt Hed at the store, if desired, free of erase. $1 00 
Ss, CHEEK, CHIN, ARMS — 
revious attempts have fia 2 


to bleach hair of any color to a fine golden blonds 


Price for 3-ounce bottle, $1 bo; for 6-ounce bottle, $2 50. J. B. Fonrane's wonder- 
‘TINE, a sure cure to remove all wrinkles from the face, $2 00 per bottle. 
L. Suaw’s Persian Kheuna wil! change gray hair to its natu- 


ral color ee weary the use of Lead, Lac Sulphur, or Nitrate of Silver, from a beautifal brown 


to black, $1 50 
Send for our > iow Illustrated Price-List. 


per box. A large assortment of all modern beautifying COSMIETICS on hand. 
STORE will be kept open tir SATURDAY until 10 P. M. 
Goods sent to all parts of the country, when prepaid,free of charge; or, C. 


D., with privilege of examining. 





healed tie patient. 





pirics resort to embrocations, which are really dangerous. 
acknowledged to be a blood disease, resulting from acidity. 
aperient corrects all such acidity, and thus cures the disease. All 
rheumatic sufferers are advised to try it. 

SOLD BY ALL 


A DOSE OF 


Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient 


Has removed the agony of rheumatism, and its continued use entirely 


Rheumatism is but little understood. Some em- 
It is now 


This 


DRUGGISTS. 





LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 


FINE SHOES. 


Stylish, good fitting, durable, and moderate in price. 

rders by mail promptly attended to. 

J. J. CONNER, 311 Sixth AVEOM, 
Between feth and 19th Stree 





Leamon’s Dyes Color Cottons. 
Leamon’s Dyes Color any thing. 


Druggists sell them. A book givin full and explicit 
directions will be sent to any one by addressing the pro- 
prietors, Weits, Ricuarpgon, & Co. , Burlington, Vt. 


OVER 3000 LADIES 


Have tried Prof. Habrun’s new theory of a Cosmetic, 
and the universal verdict is, “it is splendid.” The 
reason it gives such universal satisfaction is that it 
is founded on common-sense, and, being simply an 
assistant of Nature, no lady can use it without being 
benefited and beautified. Ladies can obtain full par- 
ticulars by addressing Miss J. M. KOOLE, P.O. Box 
4130, New York City, enclosing return postage. 


Ladies’ Spanish Arched Instep Boot, 


Gives the foot an ele- 
Di 

Send 

forCircular showing cuts 

giving rules for self- 


















a specialt 
French Toilet 


Cork Sole Wall $2 00, sizes. 
Box 5364, P. 0., 3 New York. SOHN H. HAPGOOD. 


SHOPPING 


Of every description executed with promptness, taste, 
and discrimination. Circular, with full information, 
sent free. Miss . Huntievon, P. O. Box 1654, New 
York. - Samples of material furnished on receipt of 5c. 
lV Y 50 cents ad bin ard. Sent by mail. Address Buffalo 
Decorat ©., 365 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


QB RaeL SERA Ree hoes Oo 








77 For Hanging | Pictures or Decorating, at 25 
cents per yard. Autumnal and Holly ines, at 





Card 
. B. HUS 














THE POCKET JACK-PLANE 


21¢ inches in | » sharpens cils beautifully without break 
ing the softest lead or soiling the fingers. Superior to all pencil 
sharpeners or penknives for Artists, Architects, Bookeepers, School 
Children, and everybody who use pencils. Sent by mall upon re- 
ceipt of 25 cents. ree je dozen to oan or Tm » $2, by 
E. G. SELCHOW & CO., 41 John St. N. 


C. & J, G, GILCHRIST, 


859 SIXTH AVENUE. 


Children’s Lace and Velvet Caps. Novelties 
in fine Worsted Goods and Embroideries. 


[ A F S can change or renew the color of 
their Dresses, restore to freshness 
and brilliancy faded Silks, Merinos, Alpacas, Neck- 
ties, Ribbons, &c., impart to wash-goods, such as 
Muslins, Cambrics, Lawns, &c., new and lovely shades, 
renew or change them at pleasure with little trouble, 
in a short space of time, at the cost of a few cents. 
Circular sent, with sa mpies and particulars. 
KEARNEY CHEMICAL WORKS, 
Box 3139, P. O. 66 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


$90 Rotary Kaife-Plaiting Machine 


pe men Patent. Willfold STD at 1000 yards per oy- 
ulars free. L. H. OLMST 81 Nassau St., N. 


R. WIENER, Manufacturer of 








By the use of our ** TENTS 











strich Feathers. 
295 6th Ave., bet. 18th & 19th Sts.,N. Y. 








PPLIQUE PATTERNS for mae 
Towel-work, Trade supplied by B 
BROS., Manufacturers, 102 Walker Street NY. » 2 Send 
10 cents for Sample and prices, 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. Every pattern we issue will be cut by 
Mr. Moschcowitz, a Nalieman who stands at the head 
of his profession, and who is unquestionably the ablest 
dressmaker in the United States. What Worth is to 
Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highesi au- 
thority on all matters pertaining to fashion. Send 
postage stamp for os Catalogue. It represents 240 
of the most elegant Polonaises, Basques, Over-skirts, 
&c., that have ever appeared in this country. 

ddress JAMES McCALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 

N. B.—Patterns which are issued in Harper's Bazar 

can be had at No. 48 East 14th St., up stairs. 





You are troubled with a bad 
Breath; it annoys your friends as 
well as yourself. You would like 
to get rid of it, but scarcely know 
what means to adopt. We will tell 
you. Cleanse your teeth and rinse 
your mouth thoroughly every morn- 
ing with that peerless dentifrice, 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT, 


and your breath will become sweet and your teeth 
assume a pearl-like appearance. Impure breath 
arising from Catarrh, Bad Teeth, or the use of Liquor 
or Tobacco, is completely neutralized by the daily use 
of Sozodont. Sold by Druggists. 


Reclining Invalid Chair 
ON WHEELS, 


easily propelled b commen t, 
or outdoors. Bes one 
made. Send oe po tog xhib- 
ited at —_ Lo in Main Building T, 
y 


59, and m 
New ‘ions Folding Chair Co., 
aven, Coenr 


New 












SMITHS PAT. PERFORATED 


BUCKSKIN UNDERGARMENTS. 
Greatest Protection to Chest and Lungs ever offered, 
Prevents Colds and Cures Rheumatism. minend+ 
ed by all first-class Physicians. 
D.C. HALL & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 








638 BROADWAY, N. ¥, 
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NEW YORK. 


OUR FALL IMPORTATIONS 


ARE NOW COMPLETE IN ALL DEPARTMENTS, 
AND PRICES ARE VERY LOW. OUR STOCK OF 


Black, Colored, and Fancy Silks 


IS THE LARGEST AND BEST ASSORTED IN THE 
CITY, OCCUPYING ONE WHOLE SECTION IN 
EACH STORE, and HAVING BEEN PURCHASED 
and CONTRACTED FOR PRIOR TO THE RECENT 
ADVANCE, WE ARE PREPARED TO SELL AT 


LAST SEASON’S PRICES! 


OUR 


DRESS GOODS DEPARTMENT 


EMBRACES ALL THE NOVELTIES IN FALL AND 
WINTER COSTUME CLOTHS, BLACK AND COL- 
ORED CASHMERES AND MERINOS, ALL-WOOL 
AND MIXED PLAIDS, STRIPES AND DAMASSE 
STYLES, AS WELL AS 


Popular Dress Fabrics 


IN ALL THE NEWEST COLORINGS AND MA- 
TERIALS, FROM TEN CENTS A YARD UPWARD. 


OUR IMPORTATION OF 


INDIA SHAWLS 


FROM THE LONDON AUCTION SALES IS VERY 
LARGE AND ATTRACTIVE, AND PRICES ABOUT 
HALF FORMER YEARS. 
REAL INDIA, — centres, at $65, $75,  —_ upward. 
REAL DECCA SHAWLS, at $12 to $75. 
STRIPED INDIA SHAWLS, new designs, only $15. 
CHEDDA SHAWLS, choice new colors, $14, upward. 
Also, PARIS any VIENNA BROCHE, PAISLEY 
FILLED, Plain centres and stripes, and BRITISH and 
AMERICAN WOOLEN SHAW Ss, Unrivaled for beau- 
ty and substantial value. 


OUR LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUIT 
FURNISHING ‘DEPARTMENT 


Is now more thoroughly stocked and more than 
ever heretofore, and we are prepared to fill all orders 
at once, and to guarantee satisfaction. 

HANDSOMELY TRIMMED SUITS in CASHMERE, 
BASKET CLOTHS, CAMEL’S HAIR, ALPACA, COM- 
BINATION 8U ITS, &c., in the most beautiful new 
effects, at prices to tempt the most economical. 

By following our directions for self-measurement, La- 
dies out of town can be fitted perfectly, economically, 
and more satisfactorily than by any Home-made work, 

Mourning Costumes and Outfits a Specialty, and or- 
ders filled on 12 hours’ notice. Misses’ and Children’s 
Costumes and Suits at very reasonable prices. 


Ladies’ & Children's Underwear, 


AN IMMENSE STOCK OF BEAUTIFUL AND RE- 
LIABLE GOODS,AT VERY GREAT REDUCTIONS. 
LADIES’ COMPLETE OUTFITS, at $50 and upward. 
INFANTS’ COMPLETE OU TFITS, at $35 and upward. 

tw” Full catalogues of this department, with direc- 
tions for self-measurement, sent free on application to 
all parts of the country. 

















OUR STOCK OF 


RICH FURS 


On hand, and being manufactured, will be the most 
beautiful in the city, and at most attractive prices. 





WE ALSO CALL PARTICULAR ATTENTION 
TO OUR LARGE STOCKS OF LINENS and WHITE 
GOODS, LACES and EMBROIDERIES, UPHOL- 
STERY GOODS, HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE, HO- 
SIERY & GLOVES, GENTS’ FURNISHING GOODS, 
BOYS’ CLOTHING, vand I LADIES’ BOOTS and SHOES. 


The Domestic & Housekeeping Dep't 


Are Stocked with Goods from the Large Summer Auc- 
tion Sales, at prices below cost of manufacture. 


Carpets at Grand Street Only, 


And at Greatly Reduced Prices. 


VELVET CARPETS, from $2 upward. 
BODY BRUSSELS, from $1 50 upward. 
TAPESTRIES, from $1 upward. 
THREE-PLYS, from $1 12} upward. 
ING RAINS, best, $1; cheapest, 35 cents. 
CLOTHS, from 30 cents upward. 
tw” HEAD. eanene FOR LINOLEUMS—BEST 
FLOOR COVERING IN THE WORLD. 
SAMPLES OF GOODS SENT FREE ON APPLI- 
CA o- ION TO ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 
RDERS FOR GOODS OF EVERY DESCRIP- 
TION CAREFULLY FILLED WITHOUT CHARGE, 
AND GOODS PACKED AND FORWARDED TO 
ANY DESTINATION. 


Broadway and Twentieth Street. 
Grand and Christie Streets, N.Y. 


wax FLOWER MATERIAL 
very v ariety, at lowest prices, Just pub- 
ished,” ‘Wax Teer Making without a Teach- 
price post ao von five, with mn opder for $2.00 worth 
cts; given ith an qyder 50 Wo! 
of mat wal Ban of ies and instructions for making sev- 
eral fine vines of Ns beot oo ein 8 50 cts. 

60 Gem Chromos, 50 cts. 
res, ice samples par 10 bond 
32 @ catalogue sent ieee mitts every order. mts wan’ 

vied L. PATTEN & CO., 168 William Si Street, New York. 


MILLER & GRANT 


RICH BLACK SILK FRINGES AND BUTTONS, 

HAND-MADE WORSTED FRINGES in all shades, 

TITAN MOHAIR AND PERSIAN BRAIDS, 

REAL THREAD AND GUIPURE SCARFS, 

CHILDREN’S VELVET AND SILK HATS, &c., 
AT VERY ATTRACTIVE PRICES’ 


__ 879 ) BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


$55.2 877 ASrsadee a eases | 3 











RODGERS & 
ORR BROS, 


183, 185, 187 Eighth Ave., N. Y,, 


Are now bmy ~ their latest importations at extreme- 
y low rr ices, in Ladies’ Suits, Cloaks, Dress Fabrics, 

ilks, Millinery, Notions, Hosiery, Gloves, au 
Feath thers,Gents’ Furnishing, and Housekeeping 


Black and Colored Silks. 


The best value ever offered in this City. Fully 30 

per cent. less than ever before. 
100 Pieces “ Guinet ” Satin Face, onl: ns 30. 

50 Pieces “‘ Bonnet ” Gro de France, 

100 Pieces from pastien, in all the jy Fall Shades, 
$1 50; worth $2 00. 

50 Pleces Sub Sublime Quality of the best Imported, $2 50; 
wort. 

Black tehereen, 60c., T0c. 

Lupin’s Extra Superior, Te, one » 95. 

Black Alpacas, Black Tamise C loth, Black Henrietta 
Cloth, in endless variety and low prices. 


DRESS GOUDS. 


Damasse Poplin, 45c. ; worth 60c. 

5-4 Empress Cloth, 30c.; worth 50c. 

7-4 French Cashmere in the New Shades, London 
Smoke, Dark Green, Navy Blue, Brown, only 95c. ; 
eS y $1 37. 

500 Pieces of Elegant Dress Materials, 25c., 35¢c., 45c. ; 
great bargains. 

500 Pieces 5-4 Cashmere d’Ecosse, 45c. ; formerly, 65c. 

2000 Pieces Poplin Melange, 123¢c., 15c., 18¢. ; remark- 


ably cheap. 
SUITS. 


Cashmere and Silk Suits, only $25 00; formerly $45 00. 

Richly Trimmed Suits, $13 00 to $24 00, copied from 
our best Imported Styles. 

Cloaks all in the latest styles, from $8 00 to $125. 


Millinery Department. 


Ladies can order any article in this me and for price, 
style, and quality are unsurpassed by any House in 
this City. 

Laces of all kinds from the late forced sales in Europe, 
50 per cent. Reduction. 

Hosiery for Ladies and Children, at extraordinary low 
prices. 

Goods sent C.0.D. Samples free. 
ranted as represented, 


RODGERS & ORR BROTHERS. 


1876 JONES — 1840 


DRESS GOODS. FANCY GOODS. 
Surrs, Sacques. ‘a ‘O_ _—s MILLINERY. 
Ww 


All goods war- 





WOOLENS. oa O  ‘Ursorsrery. 
VELVETS. 9 “O_ CARPETS. 
a 2 oOo - 
SILKS. O FURS. 


JONES 


” wighth Avenue > __- Eighth Avenue 


AND 


a 








Nineteenth Street. || 


N preemie Street. 2} 
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J ONES 
sHoErs.-g - aa 
RIBBONS. eC o- Domzsrics. 
GLOVES. —Q_ _Q FELT HATS. 
HOSIERY. “0 AO” FURNITURE. 
LACES. me, ~Housefurnishing Goods. 


Extraordinary inducements in all 
departments. All Orders will receive 
prompt attention. 


JONES. 8th av., corner 19th st. 





taneously removing INK, WRITING FL 1D, IRON 
RUST, and all ae stains from the ai or skin In gen- 


For instan 
eral, WHITE Cotton, Linen or Wee! or Woolen Sta of of every’ kind. 


WILL CARLETON’S 
Centennial Poems, 


YOUNG FOLKS’ CENTENNIAL RHYMES. 
By Wu Carterton, Author of “Farm Bal- 
lads” and “Farm Legends.” Illustrated. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Illuminated Cover, $1 50. 








The pieces are in the author’s wonted style, homely, 
pithy, dramatic, and well suited to meet the popular 
liking for stories.—Home Journal, N 

Will Carleton writes in a quaint sort of dialect 
at times, and never departs from a kind of homeli- 
ness of expression that at once wins for him the good- 
will and regard of the uncultured, as well as the admi- 
ration of the most scholarly mind.—Troy Times. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


e Harper & Brornenrs will send the above work 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 


NEW DEPARTURE. MEY 
to travel and sell our Old and Staple MANUFACTURES, 
To dealers: no peddling. $75 PER MONTH, Hotel and 


pling, Rapoteet eld, CEE Hone St. Cinctnuatt, 0. 
$60 A WEE Male or Female. No capital. 
We give ony work that 


= ha & ‘ou $240 a month at home, day or evening. 
S’ UNION, 173 Greenwich St., New Yor 











ERIE] & 


Grand & Allen Sts., N. Y. 


New Millinery Goods. 


LINE OF FRENCH FELT HATS, 
Every desirable shape and color, 


FIFTY CENTS EACH. 


FINER FELT HATS, 65c., T5c., and 95c. OTTER 
BRIMS, $1 13, $1 25, $1 50. 

SOFT WOOL FELT HATS, 28c., 35c., 50c. 
AMERICAN FELT HATS, 25c., up. 


OVER TWO THOUSAND 
Trimmed Hats and Bonnets 


ON EXHIBITION in our LARGE SHOW-ROOMS. 
EVERY IMAGINABLE STYLE. 


There has been nothing like them heretofore offered in 
this city. PRICES LOW. Call and inspect. 


Feathers and Flowers. 


REAL OSTRICH TIPS, 25c., 35c., 45c. per bunch of 
three. 

REAL LONG OSTRICH PLUMES, 38c., 50c.,75c.,up. 

FEATHER BANDS. 40c. per yard. 

FANCY WINGS, 3c., 5c., and 10c., ap. 

NATURAL WINGS (handsome), 13c.; usual price 


COQUE BANDEAUX, fall shades, with and without 
Jets. 
FRENCH FLOWERS, &c. 
Largest STOCK in this CITY to select from, un- 
doubtedly. no aed 


2000 PIECES BLACK AND COLORED 


Silk Bonnet Velvets, 


Our purchases were made in Europe before the last 
advance in prices. 

BLACK VELVETS, $1 25, $1 35, €1 45, $1 65, $1 75, 
$2 00, up. 

FINER VELVETS, $2 25, $2 50, $3 00, $3 50, up. Much 
under regular prices. 

NEW DESIRABLE SHADES—DARK AND SEAL 
BROWNS, CARDINALS, MYRTLE, AND BOTTLE 
GREENS, $1 50, $2 00, $2 50 per yard, up. 

1000 PIECES FINE VELVETEENS, from 45c., 65c., 
75c., Up. 


Cloaks, Suits, and Costumes, 


FALL AND WINTER STYLES, 
Our Own and Other Manufacture. 
MISSES’ and CHILDREN’S UNION BEAVER 


CLOAKS, $1 50, $1 75, $2, up. 
MISSES’ CASTOR BEAVER CLOAKS, $4, $4 50, 


$5, up. 

LADIES’ UNION BEAVER, CLOAKS, $2 50, $3, 
$3 25, $4. 

LADIES’ ALL WOOL CASTOR BEAVER CLOAKS, 
$7, $7 50, $8, $8 50. oleae 


LADIES’ SUITS IN ALPACA, CASHMERE, POP- 
LIN, &c., $6 75, $7 25, $7 75, $8 50, up. 

MISSES’ and CHILDREN’S SUITS, $3, $3 50, $4, up. 

SILK SUITS for LADIES and MISSES in ALL 
the NEW AUTUMN SHADES. 


EVENING COSTUMES. 


Our Dressmaking Department, 


ENLARGED and UNDER the SUPERINTEND- 
ENCE of FIRST-CLASS ARTISTS. 

SUITS and COSTUMES MADE TO ORDER on 
PREMISES. 

MOURNING OUTFITS MADE UP at the SHORT- 
EST NOTICE. acute 


CATALOGUE AND PRICE-LIST SENT 
ON APPLICATION. 


Orders by mail promptly attended to. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 
309, 311, 3114 GRAND 8T.; 


56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, & 70 Allen St., 
NEW YORK. 


THE 


Parisian Flower Co., 


IMPORTERS, 
Invite the attention of buyers to their stock of all the 


Latest Novelties 


IN RICH FRENCH FLOWERS, FANCY & OS- 
TRICH FEATHERS and FEATHE R TRIM- 
MINGS, BRIDAL SETS and VEILS, 
“FLORAL GARNITURES for 

VEDDING & EVEN’G 
COSTUMES, 
* Arranged to order.” 
Vases and Baskets filled with beautiful tropical 
Leaf Plants, “a specialty.” 
Exhibition at the Centennial Fair, Horticultural Hall. 
To the Trade and Institutions a Discount. 


THE PARISIAN FLOWER CoO., 
28 E. 14th St., 4 doors west of University Place. 


Il. LOEWENSTEIN, Proprietor. 
9 Rug pe Curry, Paris. 


aday sui sure re made by Agents selling 
$102 2 $25:: ry Se meng > Crayons, Picture 
hromo Cards. 125 samples, 


py gern ty 
worth $5, sent, ppostpeld. Sor 860, Illustrated Catalogue 
free. J. H. BUFFORD’S SONS, BOSTON. Estab’d 1530. 


Visiting 34 be 2 ee r name finely 
yinted, bs ve 100 styles. 

sia “S$ samples sent for 
— o * ‘i Fuller & Co., Brockton, Mass. 














CLOTH DEPARTMENT. 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 


Are now offering the largest and best selected 
stock in the market of 
ENGLISH AND SCOTCH CASSIMERES, 
English and Scotch Plaid and Stripe Suitings, 
OVERCOATINGS. 
Elysians, Sardinians and Fur Beavers, Diagonal and 
Basket Coatings. 
** CARR’S” CELEBRATED MELTONS. 


Black and Colored Matelasse Cloths. 
New Designs for Ladies’ Wraps, Cloaks, &c. 


LADIES’ AMAZON CLOTHS, 
In New Colorings.' 

English and Domestic Waterproofs, Choice Shades. 
Seal-skin Cloth, Black and Colored Astrachans, Fancy 
White and Lamb-skin Cloakings. 

ENGLISH DEVON KERSEYS, 
For “ Livery” Overcoats, in Every Color. 


BROADWAY, Cor orner 19th Street. 


DRESS GOODS 
FOR 
FALL AND WINTER WEAR. 

Royal Estermenes, Alligator Suitings, “‘ Jacquard” 
Cashmeres, Armure Matelasse, in all Wool and Silk 
and Wool. Damasse Satteen, Cashmere, and Camel’s- 
Hair Cloths, Neige Damasse, together with a great 
variety of other Plain and Fancy Wool Fabrics, suita- 
ble for HOUSE AND STREET COSTUMES. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 


BROADWAY, Corner 19th Street, 
FALL SILKS. 


Plain Colored Failles, complete assortment of all the 
Fashionable Shades. Black Silks, of every grade and 
the most celebrated makes. All Silk, and Silk and 
Wool Damasse, Matelasse, &c. The largest and best 
selected stock in the City. 

“ Lyons” Cloaking Velvets, all Widths. Colored Vel- 
vets, all Qualities, suitable for Trimmings, Jewel-Cases, 
Tailors, Milliners, &c. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO,, 


BROADWAY, Corner 19th Street, 


HOSIERY AND UNDERGARMENTS 


Of Every Grade and at the Lowest Prices, for 
Ladies, Gentlemen, and Children. White, Colored, and 
Fancy Flannels, all Qualities and the Best Makes. 

Choice Designs in Embroidered Flannels. Bed and 
Crib Blankets, all Sizes. Arctic and Eider-Down Quilts, 
Marseilles Quilts, Comfortables, &c. 





ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 


BROADWAY, Corner 19th Street. 


STERN BROTHERS, 


Sixth Ave. & Twenty-Third St., 
NEW YORK, 
ARE NOW OFFERING DECIDED BAR- 
GAINS IN 


Bowel, Trimming, aud 
Cloakin Velvet, 


To which they direct the special attention of their 

friends and patrons. 

The entire stock was ordered and bought before the 
late rise in Silk, and they are now selling their im- 
mense assortment fully 7WENTY PER CENT. BE- 
LOW LAST WINTER'S PRICES. 

BLACK SILK TRIMMING VELVETS 
at $1 75, $2 00, $2 21, $2 45, $2 65, upward. 

COLORED SILK TRIMMING VEL- 
VETS, Mpyrtles, Marine, Seal-Browns, Cardinal, 
and all other desirable shades, equally as cheap. 

BLACK AND COLORED VELVETEENS, finest qual- 
ities, only from 75 cents upward. 

28-INCH CLOAK VELVETS at $3 50, $4, $4 62, $5 12. 
All exceptionally cheap. 

BLACK AND COLORED GROS GRAIN SILKS, all 
qualities and colors, at old prices. 

Samples of above on application. 

Fall importations of LUPIN°’S KID GLOVES, 
acknowledged to be the nest low-priced Kid Glove 
in the mac All imaginable shades now in stock. 

2-BUTTONS, $115. 4-BUTTONS, $1 50. 

3-BUTTONS, $1 35. 6-BUTTONS, $1 75. 

After wearing them once you will use no other. 
&@~ Immediate attention to orders. 


STERN BROTHERS, 


Sixth h Ave, am and 23d Street, New ‘York. 


Bulbs. Fall Pric e-List and 
Trees, Plants. Bulb Catalogue Gratis. Ad- 
dress F. K. PHCENIX, Bloomington Nursery, Il. 





UININE can be taken without taste, by mixing in 
Quinine Elixir. Cheap ; better than Pills. Druggists 
keep it. M’f’d by Allaire, Woodward, & Co., Peoria, Ill. 


Harpers Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar. 


copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
OMe REPATD, to any Subseriber in the United States or 
Canada, on "receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers, 


Haxrer's Magazine, Hanrver’s Weexty, and Haresr’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazinn, Wrexty, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsoniers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage Sree. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hanrer & Brorurns is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 





Terms ror Apvertistne iv Harper's WEEKLY aND 
Hanrer’s Bazar. 
Ha ’s Weekly. —Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each ineertion. 
Barper’ ' Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 




















FACETIZ. 
Ir was evening. Three of them were killing a cat. 
One of them held a lantern, another held the cat, and 
a third jammed a pistol into the cat’s ear and fired, 
shooting the man in the hand who held the cat, and 
the one with the lantern was also wounded in the 
arm. The cat left when it saw how matters stood, 
and that ill feeling was being engendered. 
—— > 

A correspondent writes: “‘This morning as I was 
coming to the office I met a beautiful little boy in 
charge of a French nurse. He had big eyes and gold- 
en hair and velvet clothes. The French maid had on 
a French nurse’s cap, and a French white muslin apron 
—cut bias, I think—a French calico dress, and a sweet 
emile. I wanted to know whose little Lee | the little boy 
was, but, as I don’t like to speak French to the lower 














THE HEIGHT OF HAPPINESS. 


classes, I hesitated. 
gree looking at me; so I said in English, with a fine 
French accent, ‘Ma’m’selle, whose nice little boy is 
this ?’ and I looked up at the maid’s mouth for the 
sweet French answer. She smiled louder, and said, 
*I understand every word. Well, Sir, that wee choile 
is it, thin, the little darlint? Shure and whose choile 
wid he be but his mother’s beyant ?? What a wonder- 
ful language the French is !” 
cannes ition 

In a village not a hundred miles from Cork a med- 
ical gentleman was disturbed by repeated tappings at 
his door, and, on getting up, found a laboring-man 
soliciting his immediate attendance for his wife. 

“ Have you been long here ?” asked the doctor. 

“ Indade I have,” answered Pat. 

“ But why didn’t you ring the night-bell ?” 


I thought there were several’ 


| fever, diphtheri 








“Och, because I was afraid of disturbin’ yer honor.” | 


—_——_~._————— 
“ Have I not, my son, given you every advantage ?” 


“Oh yes; but I couldn't think of taking advantage | 


of you, father.” 


TOO BAD OF HIM. 


Goop Sout (who has never seen the sea before, and has 
been asking innumerable questions as to length, depth, | 


breadth, and width of gallons contained therein). ‘‘ So 


age says it’s ~~ watter now, Sir; and how long might | 
t 


be likely to be afore it’s low watter, then, Sir ?’ 

Honorasir Jaox (a sad one for chaff’). ** Well, not 
more than a fortnight, anyhow.” 

Goon Sout. (distressed). ** Oh, deary me! then I doubt 
I sha’n't see it; I's only going to stop a week.” 





A wag, noted for his brev- 
ity, writes to a friend to be 
careful in the selection of 
hisdiet. Hesays,‘‘ Don’teat 
Q-cumbers; they’ll W up.” 


oe 
Richard Grant White says 
that there is no such thing 
as “‘in our midst ;” but we 
would like to know where 
he would locate the pain 
that makes paregoric a 
popular beverage among 
the young. 
ee 
Itisreported that a patent 
has been obtained by Mark 
Twain for a newly invented 
machine to make haste. 





RiGutT, AFTER aLL.—Some 
learned rofessors have 
discovered that soap is a 
source of disease, typhoid 
and all 
sorts of ailments being dis- 
tributed through its agen- 
cy. This explains the won- 
derful objection to its use 
manifested by so man 
people—an objection whic 
centuries of talk have not 
succeeded in removing. 
Truly, instinct is a marvel- 
ous endowment ! 
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CENTENNIAL 





ano Most PLEASANT 


Route T° “BUILDINGS 


[Novemser 4, 1876, 








“It’s too bad, so it is; an’ I was to lade the 
mar-rch to-noight at the picnic.” 











This note from a Chicago 
girl to her lover was made 
public through a lawsuit : 


“Dear Samiz,—Pap’s wa- 
ter-millions is ripe. Come 
and bring some more poet- 

like you brought afore. 

y love for you will ever 
flow like water running 
down a tater row.” 


—>—— 


Having been divorced for 
upward of two years and 
reunited in the bonds of 
matrimony, the parties are 
now enjoying their second 
honey-moon, which, being 
a secondary symptom, 
should more correctly be 
styled the treacle-moon. 


———_—_—~— 


On opening the will, some 
time ago, of a entleman 
who had ex nded an ex- 
tremely handsome fortune, 
among other articles it 
contained the following: 
“If I had died possessed of 
£10,000, I would have left 
them to my dear friend Mr. 
Thompson ; but as I have 
not a 





CENT 











THE PHILADELPHIA HORSE-CAR POETRY. 


a 


SHORTEST, QUICKEST, AND MOST PLEASANT ROUTE TO THE CENTENNIAL BUILDINGS. 


—————— 




















GOING INTO WINTER-QUARTERS. 


Our 





people to look over my shoulder?” 





penny, he muet ac- | 
cept the will for the deed.” 
| 








Apvior 6ratis.—A quack doctor advertises to this 
effect: ‘‘Cough while you can; for after you have 
taken one bottle of my mixture, you can’t.” 


Scannell 
TOMMY WRITES TO AN ABSENT PARENT. 


Derr Ma,—I wisht you wood come homb. Jonny 
shuts me up in the clozzet and pinches me awful cos 
I wont shuv eginst for him to cut it hurts my hans, an 
he ses none of the chickens is going to be mine when 
my hen comes awf cos they was bis egs what she set 
on, The old black banty tride to set but we diddent 
want black chickens, we wanted wite, so we chaste 
her awf evry day, an the wite hen woodent set til 
Jonny tide her onto the nest, an she duzzent set she 
stans. He sed he wood give me One chicen cheap for 
25 cents an I bawt it. It izzent hatch yet. I wisht I 
haddent bawt it. Deer Ma I miss you awful. Cant I 
have some pants of my owen angnot Jonnys? That 
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| feller what comes to see Ant Cad was here last night. 


He set on the sofy an Jonny was under the sofy but 
he diddent no it at awl. When Ant Cad came in the 
feller tole her ses he they is plenty of rume here, an she 
set down bye him. Then he kist her, not rite away but 
bine by an she was rele mad an got up an slamed the 
door. When she came back he kist her agen an she 
kep telling him to stop, but he diddent til Jonny run 
a shaul pin into his leg. Then Ant Cad reecht in an 
hawled Jonny owt, an boxt his eres an cawled him o 
you nawty boy, an Jonny cride, an the feller sed it 
was no matter. The flour what Granma cawls serius 
blumed the other nite. She sent for evry boddy to 
come an see it an the hows was ful of fokes an a lot 
stanning owt on the pavement looking into the window. 
They was a coming an goen evry minnit. They sed it 
was wunderfull. I thawt it was a nice flour, an Jonny 
whispered pick it an I pict it an I aint got over it yet. 
I am so soar I cant bare to set down mutch. Oar girl 
has got a bow. He must be a very ritch gennelman, 
he wares such a big long gold chane wounded twice 
around his neck, an then such a wach! with too lids 
to it, an he ses it is a court cronomyter wach. When 
he wants to no wat time it is, if it is in the day time, 
he just lays it onto a fents or a post an lets the sun 
shine on it, an then if he staze there til it is noon, he 
can tell egzactly what time it is. If it is afternoon he 
has to wate til nex day. When the sun dont shine he 
cant tell enyway, an when it is nite he dont no. Ant 
Cad ses it is the best court wach she ever saw, I want 
you to send me too shilen in your nex letter an rite 
rite away. I want to here from you so mutch I cant 
wate. Your afexunate son 
Tommy. 
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SKETCHING UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 
Artist (at the Centennial). ‘Won't some one please take this quarter and try to induce a few more 





